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PKEFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITIOK 



At the present time, when new theories, new discoveries^ 
and new breeds are continually changing the aspect of 
poultry-keeping, a hook of this kind can only be kept, 
thoroughly up to date by constant revision. In presenting 
the Fourth Edition I am satisfied that the matter contained 
deals with all phases of poultry-keeping and with all breeds, 
that are known in this country, so that it cannot fail to be 
a reliable guide and helper, as previous editions have proved 
to be in the past, to all who keep poultry, whether as a hobby 
or for profit. 
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Popular Poultry-Keeping. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTEODUOTION. 



PoTJiTBT-iaiEPiNG has advanced in this country, during the last 
twenty years, with leaps and bounds. The number of fowls has 
probably quite doubled, and at the same time more rational 
m^ethods of management have been adopted. Superior breeds have 
been introduced, and both the laying powers and the table quali- 
ties of the birds themselves have been improved. But much yet 
remains to be done. Many people, especially those living in the 
country, still keep on in the old ruts, breeding and managing 
without any system. Now, if successful and profitable poultry 
are wanted, they must have attention and proper management, the 
same as any other stock. Those who think that there is nothing 
more to be done than to put a few fowls in a shed, and to throw a 
little com at them two or three times a day, in order to secure an 
abundant harvest of eggs, are sadly mistaken. Fowls can only be 
kept profitably by systematic management, and any one who has 
not time or is not prepared to go to the trouble to keep them 
properly, should not keep them at all. 

Does it really pay to keep poultry ? One friend wiU tell us that 
they are nothing but a constant bother, trouble, and expense ; 
while another asserts that they are among the most delightful and 
profitable pets it is possible to have. Which is right ? Both 1 
This may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless quite true. 
Fowls can be made either a great nuisance and trouble, or a source 
of great pleasure and profit. It aU depends on how they are 
managed. Those who fail in keeping them do so, as a rule, 
either because their system of treatment is wrong, or because they 
have got hold of bad birds. Old fowls, fowls of a bad laying strain, 
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cold or damp houses, and injudicious feeding, are any of them 
enough to ruin a poultry-yard. Old fowls and fowls of a bad laying 
strain will give hardly any eggs ; if they are badly hc.ised, or 
wrongly fed, they will become diseased ; and, as many of us know 
to our cost, where disease comes in, pleasure and profit fly away. 

A few years ago it was questioned if poultry could under any 
circumstances be profitable, and those who kept fowls were often 
told that every egg they got would cost them sixpence, and every 
fowl half-a-orown a pound. This is about as true as the state- 
ment made by an enthusiastic poultry-keeper, that it is possible 
to produce eggs for a penny a dozen, and fowls for threepence a 
pound. The real truth lies somewhere between these extreme 
statements. Fowls can be kept for from three farthings to three- 
halfpence a week. The exact amount naturally varies according 
to the breed of the bird and the price of food. Large birds 
eat far more, and consequently cost more to keep, than the smaller 
breeds. The average cost for most hens may be placed at six 
shillings a year : this includes food, straw, and sundries, but not 
the cost of the fowl-house ; nor does it allow anything for atten- 
dance. Now a pen of fair laying birds should lay at least a hundred 
and twenty eggs each, per year ; many will give far more. So if 
a hen costs six shillings to keep for a year, and during that time 
lays a hundred-and-twenty eggs, the exact cost of each egg will be 
three-fifths of a penny, or a little over a halfpenny. Surely no 
one can call this an extravagant price for a new-laid egg. 

Some people who keep fowls have an idea that they are losing 
money over their stock when all the time the birds are bringing 
in a profit. It is always desirable that one should know the real 
state of afiairs, and this can be easily done by keeping a simple 
form of accounts. Here is a case in point : A lady friend of 
mine was once talking of the unprofitableness of her hens. She 
was sure she must have lost money over them. They had not 
commenced laying until January, and now in September the supply 
of eggs was beginning to run short again. Fortunately this lady 
had kept a strict account of all income and expenditure connected 
with her poultry. One day, in order to find out if she had any 
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cause for complaint, her husband balanced her accounts. Hia 
investigations showed that the much-abused hens had brought 
in a clear profit of about four pounds. 

Poultry account-books can be bought prepared ready for use, 
but anyone with a note-book and a ruler can easily prepare hia 
own. The following form will be found the best and simplest for 
common use : 

EXPENDITURE. 



Date. 


Food 
Purchased. 


Birds 
Bought. 


Various. 


Total. 




.. d. 


.. d. 


8. d. 


£ s. d. 



Grand Total ... £ 
INCOME. 



Date. 


EGGS. 
No. laid. Value. 


Birds Sold 


Various. 


Total 






«. d. 


B. d. 


B. d. 


£. 8. d. 



Grand Total 



B 8 
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Many poultry-keepers are greatly troubled by the wanderiug 
habits of their hens. If there is a hole in the fencing of the 
house cir run, they are sure to find it out and get through it into 
the garden. None but those who have tried to keep fowls and 
to grow plants at the same time know the annoyance of seeing 
their choicest roots, that have taken months of labour to cul- 
tivate, disappear in a single morning, owing to the fowls getting 
out of their runs. The simple remedy for this is, of course, to 
have all the holes in the fencing stopped up ; but sometimes even 
this will not succeed. Birds of the lighter breeds will fly over 
their fences, even when the fences are of a reasonable height. 
In such a case, the only thing to be done is to cut the row of 
flight-feathers off one of their wings. This is perfectly painless, 
and, as the bird is then unequally balanced, it finds itself unable 
to fly any distance. Where, however, birds are kept for exhibition 
purposes, this plan will not do ; but the wings can be fastened 
with a wing-lock. A wing-lock consists of a piece of steel chain, a 
swivel, and a shoulder-piece of leather. The steel chain is placed 
round the feathers of one wing, the leather bit is placed over the 
shoulder-joint, and they can be fastened together with any 
required degree of tightness, rendering it impossible for the bird 
to fly. 

One very common cause of failure in poultry-keeping is lack of 
cleanliness. The droppings of poultry are often allowed to lie 
about for weeks at a time, the birds having all the while to inhale 
the bad smell from them. As a natural result the health of tlie 
stock suffers, and the birds become diseased and cease laying. Even 
when fowls have an unlimited range, it is of great importance that 
they should be kept clean; but where they are confined in a 
limited run it is absolutely necessary. The earth of the run 
must frequently have the excrement gathered off it, and occasionally, 
in small runs, when the surface-soil becomes foul, a thin crust of 
earth about four inches thick must be taken off, and fresh soil put 
in its place. If this is carefully and thoroughly done it will be 
almost as good as removing the birds to fresh ground. Quicklime 
scattered over the run helps to cleanse and freshen it. The honse 
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must also be kept cleau, and have all droppings carefully removed 
from it. Some writers recommend cleaning the house out every 
morning, and no doubt where this can be done it .is a very good 
plan. But, unfortunately, many poultry-keepers have not time 
to do it. In such cases it will be found advisable to use peat- 
moss litter. Peat-moss should only be used where the floor of 
the house is absolutely dry, as if there is any damp it is sucked 
up and retained. Where the floor is damp it can be kept dry by 
having it asphalted, or laid with concrete. Peat-moss thickly 
strewn on the floor of the house is both pleasant and warm for 
the birds to walk on, or to roll about in. It absorbs all the excre- 
ment, keeps the atmosphere sweet, and renders it unnecessary to 
give the house a good cleaning-out more than once or twice a 
month. This is a great advantage to busy people. 

It has been often repeated, though many people still appear 
ignorant of the fact, that fowl manure is a most valuable fertiliser, 
either for the farm or for the garden. Its one fault is that it is 
rather too concentrated, so before using it, it should be mixed 
with an equal quantity of soot or fine earth. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOUSES AND BUNS. 



Dryness, light, warmth, and freedom from draughts — these are 
the essential requirements of a good fowl-house ; and they must be 
met before it is possible to keep poultry with any reasonable 
prospect of success. Provided they are attended to, the house 
may be of any shape or quality that the owner pleases. In the 
country a dry outhouse or a cellar is often obtainable. This will 
answer every purpose, but before putting the birds into it, all 
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chinks or crevices that admit draughts must be stopped up. 
These are generally plentiful about out-houses, and if they are 
left open, as likely as not they will give the birds colds. AVhere 
there is no building suitable, it will be necessary to erect a special 
structvire. 

The site of the house must be carefully selected. The best kind 
of soil is gravel, or some other light, porous substance. The 
heavier the soil is, and the more it retains the wet, the worse will it 
be for the fowls that have to stay on it. Where the soil is very 
heavy it will be well worth while to drain it, for birds are always 
more liable to disease when penned on damp ground than they 
otherwise would be. Another thing to be remembered in selecting 
the site is that birds will not thrive without plenty of sunshine ; 
too often, especially in town yards, a gloomy comer where the sun's 
rays hardly ever reach is selected for the poultry- run. The natural 
consequence is that the fowls kept in it are continually looking 
mopish and having colds. What else can be expected 1 How 
would a human being thrive if always kept in a gloomy cellar ? 

The best site for the house is a level or slightly slanting pieca 
of land, exposed for at least a portion of the day to the sun, and 
sheltered from the winds. The back should be on the north or 
east side, if possible, so that the front shall open out on the south 
or west. There are numerous tradesmen who make a specialiie 
of ready-made houses, advertising them at all prices from thirty 
pounds down to thirty shillings, or even cheaper still. In 
calculating the cost of these houses it is necessary to add to the 
makers' charges the cost of cartage from the railway station to 
the spot where the house is to be placed, and the cost of fixing it 
together. When one of these houses is purchased it saves a deal 
of bother, but except in places where wood and labour are at a 
premium one generally pays more than would have been the case 
if the work had been done at home. 

In purchasing a ready-made article, it is a most mistaken policy 
to try to get it "very cheap." Manufacturers cannot work 
miracles. They cannot use two pounds' worth of wood and then 
«ell you the finished article for thirty-five shillings. So those who 
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do buy a very low-priced article must not be surprised to find 
that it is made of thin wood and is neither strong nor warm. 
Nor ia it advisable to purchase a house made of galvanised iron, 
unless it is lined inside with wood or felt. Metals, as every 
Board-school boy knows, are good conductors of heat. Conse- 
quently, a house made of galvanised iron is stiflingly hot in summer 
and bitterly cold in winter. Where the iron is lined with wood 
or felt, these faults are almost entirely removed. 

Ab a rule, the best and cheapest plan is to build one's own hen- 
house. This is not so difficult a matter as may at first sight 




Fio. 1. Poultry-House and Run. 



appear. An old hogshead, obtainable for two or three shillings, 
can be converted into a decent house for half-a-dozen birds. It 
will first have to be cleaned out inside and limewashed. All 
the crevices in the sides and in one of the ends must be stopped 
up. The other end will require fitting with a doorway, and then 
the whole of the outside must be given a coating of tar or paint. 
One or two perches and a nest will be wanted inside. When 
the house is ready it should be placed on a few bricks that are so 
arranged as to lift it off the ground and to keep it steady. If it is 
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allowed to rest on the earth it will be damp, and the bottom of 
it will be liable to rot. 

But while such a house will do as a makeshift, it is better, where 
it is intended to keep fowls for any length of time, to erect a 
decent-looking, fair-sized structure. A very good form of house, 
with covered run attached, is shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. It 
can be easily erected with the aid of a few tools. The first thing 
to be done is to put the framework in position. This must consist 
of what carpenters call " scantlings, " i.e., wood two-and-a-quarter 




Fig. 2. Plan of Framework op Poultrt-Hoube. 



by one-and-a-half inches thick. It costs about a halfpenny a foot. 
Fig. 2 shows the position of the various parts. First of all, 
the eight uprights are to be put in their places. Each upright 
will require to be two feet longer than the height of the house, 
in order that it may be placed two feet down in the earth. They 
should also be well tarred, in order to prevent their being rotted by 
contact with the earth. If their edges, and the edges of every 
other plank that is fixed in the house, are rubbed with paraffine 
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before being put in their places, it will do something towards 
preventing insects from harbouring in them. When the uprights 
are firmly fixed the cross-pieces may be fastened on. Great care 
must be taken to put everything exactly in its right place, and to 
have it fit properly, or otherwise there wiU be trouble when the 
boards are being put on. 

After the framework is aU in its place, the boarding must be 
seen to. Match-boarding, six inches wide, can be obtained for a 
penny a foot ; or, if economy 

has to be very much considered .NNNW^NN^MMsmX^^^ 
there is a cheaper way of ob- 
taining the boarding. Empty 
egg-boxes can be bought from 
the grocers, or glass-boxes 
from the glaziers and fancy 
dealers ; and if these are taken 
to pieces they will give a 
quantity of fair planking at a 
very small cost. But, at xhe 
same time, though new match- 
boarding is a little more 
expensive, it is a great deal better, and far less trouble. The covered 
run will require boarding for two feet from the ground, in front. 
The remainder of its sides should be fenced in with wire netting, in 
order that the fowls may be kept in it when required. After the 
boarding is up, the roof and the sides of the house should be covered 
with roofing felt. This will make the house nice and snug, and 
its cost will be well repaid by the improved condition of the fowls. 
Two little doorways will be required for the fowls to get in and 
out, the one leading from the house into the covered run, and 
the other from the covered run into the open. Each of these 
should have a sliding door attached to it, so that, whenever it ia 
thought desirable, the birds can be shut either in or out of any 
part. 

A window of some sort should be placed in every house, for 
fowls require light as much as human beings. The south side will 



Fia. 3. Ground Plan of Pottltry-Houbk. 
a, FowIb* Entrance ; &, Door ; c, Nests ; d. Perch. 
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be found best for the window, as the sun shines most on there. It 
is not necessary for the window to be movable. It need only be a 
piece of glass fixed permanently in its place by the aid of a rough 
framework and putty. 

Ventilation must on no account be forgotten. It can be secured by 
boring half-a-dozen holes, each an inch wide, at the top of the door. 

Last of all, the house must have a good coating of tar on the 
outside. Tar should always be applied hot, as it then goes on more 
easily and dries far more quickly. Inside the house should be 
limewashed, and for doing this work quickly and thoroughly a 
Gem Spray Pump (made by Mr. J. B. Everall, 193, Lavender 
Hill, London, S.W.) will be found very handy. It is also useful 
for spraying disinfectants, &c., into cracks and crannies. 

The only fittings that will be required inside the house are 
nests and a perch. The latter can consist of any old piece of wood, 
preferably a branch of a tree, about three inches broad and a few 
feet long. The nests may be made from any odd ends of planking ; 
or an orange-box, obtainable from the greengrocer's for twopence, 
wUl answer the purpose exactly, for it is divided into nests all 
ready for use. The best flooring for the house, especially where 
peat-moss is used for bedding, is either solid concrete or asphalt ; 
but where the ground is quite dry, earth tightly hammered down 
will answer the purpose almost as well. It can be easily cleaned, 
and when it becomes foul a top layer of two or three inches can 
be taken off, some fresh earth put in place, and there is a new 
floor for next to nothing. 

The sunniest comer of the covered yard should be made into a 
dust-bath. A dust-bath is simply a piece of land with two or 
three feet of fine earth or sifted ashes on it. During fine weather 
the fowls roll themselves about in this, and cleanse themselves 
from vermin. If a little flowers of sulphur is scattered about the 
dust-bath it helps to destroy the vermin. Dry flue earth or aslies 
in a large box protected from rain makes a convenient and tidy 
bath available in all weathers. 

The size of a, poultry-run must depend on the number of birds 
kept and the amount of ground that can be spared for tliem. 
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The run can never be too large, and wherever it is possible the 
birds should be given unlimited apace to wander about in. If they 
have this, they are less expensive to keep and less liable to disease 
than when kept shut up in a small space ; for they pick up a great 
deal of their food in the shape of insects, seeds, worms, etc., and 
they live under more natural conditions. But to all except a very 
few of us, it is impossible to permit our fowls to roam at their own 
sweet wills. A certain space is allotted to them, and they have 
to be confined in it. 

Poultry can be kept in a very limited area indeed, but the more 
limited the run, the more liable are its inhabitants to disease, 
and the more attention will they require. If the run is a good 
size, say from eighty to a-hundred and-sixty square feet to each 
bird, it will be advisable to turf it ; but it is impossible to keep 
small runs green, for the birds soon clear all the grass off. 
Needless to say, a grass run has many advantages over a gravel 
one. The grass, however, should never be allowed to grow too 
long, for it then retains a quantity of moisture during bad weather, 
and consequently it wets the fowls when they go about it. 

Where two or three lots of fowls are kept, and the space is 
limited, one grass run may be made to do service for all. Each 
lot will want its own small run besides, and each of these small 
runs must open out on to the large grass-plot. The first pen of 
birds can be allowed out on the grass run for two or three hours 
first thing in the morning. Then they must be got back into their 
small run while the second lot is let out ; and after these have 
been out for a few hours they must be got back, and the third pen 
allowed out for the remainder of the day. This can be managed 
without much trouble, for a lot of birds can easily be made to go 
back to their smaller run by scattering a little com in it. 

In town yards, where only a very small space can be spared for 
the poultry, it will be found well to roof in the whole of the 
run ; this keeps the ground a great deal sweeter, and causes the 
birds to get on much better. 

The best material for fencing-in a fowl-run, is the ordinary 
two-inch mesh wire netting. Various elaborately ornamental fences 
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are sold, but they are needlessly expensive and answer the purpose 
no better. The heavy breeds, such as Brahmas and Cochins, will 
be kept in by a fence five feet high, but the lighter breeds can fly 
over this. It is often diflicult to keep Leghorns and Hamburghs 
in by a fence eight feet high, especially if there is a rail atop of 
it. The only thing to do in such a case is to cut the flight-feathers 
of one wing, or to use a wing-lock, as has been previously recom- 
mended. 

Poultry houses on a farm, as well as coops, rearers, &c., need 
to be moved from place to place, and a useful invention has been 
brought out to facilitate this in the shape of the Automoto 
Lever Shafts (made by John Parker, Baguley, near Altrincham), 
by raising which one is able to wheel the appliance about, whilst 
when the handles are lowered the wheels rise off the ground, 
leaving the house or coop flat on the grass. 

It is a good plan to plant shrubs and trees about the runs. 
Standard fruit ti-ees do very well and eventually bring 
profit, whilst evergreens, lilacs, and many similar bushes both 
look nice and provide shade and shelter for the birds. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SELECTION OF A BREED. 

" Which Ls the best breed of poultry 1" This question is con- 
tinually being asked by thosu who contemplate keeping fowls. 
The only answer that can be given to it is that there is no best 
breed that excels all others in every respect. Some breeds are 
most suitable for one situation, some for another. Certain varieties 
excel as table-birds, others take first rank as layers, while others 
still combine both qualities in a minor degree. But in spite of 
frequent announcements that such a kind of bird is coming, we have 
never yet been able to discover a breed that will, under aU circum- 
stances, head the list in beauty, table qualities, and laying powers. 
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Country people often tell us that for useful qualities there is 
nothing to beat the common barndoor hen. Now, as a matter of 
fact, there are good and bad birds among both pure breeds and 
mongrels. No doubt many common hens are excellent layers and 
table birds, though it is to be feared that most of them are inferior 
in both respects ; but there are pure breeds that will beat any 
barndoor hen either for laying or for the quantity or quality of flesh. 
At the same time these are pure breeds that will not pay for the 
food they consume. Economic qualities are more the result of strain 
than of breed, and those who have got hold of a good strain of birds, 
no matter what their breed may be, should be careful before part- 
ing with them in favour of any other highly-praised variety; 
for it is likely that they will get the worst of the exchange. 

As a. general rule, those who are commencing poultry-keeping 
will find it better to go in for a pure breed than for barndoor 
fowls. There are several reasons in favour of this, one of which 
is, that in purchasing barndoor fowls it is so very uncertain what 
one will obtain. The birds may be good layers, or they may not ; 
they may lay large eggs or small, brown-shelled or white ; they 
may never want to sit, or they may be always on the cluck. It 
is all a matter of uncertainty. Now, in purchasing pure breeds, 
one can at least tell what are the general qualities of the birds, 
whether they are sitters or not, the kind of egg they lay, and 
such points. Pure breeds are also more beautiful and more 
uniform in appearance than mongrels ; and though they are some- 
what dearer to purchase, any spare stock can be sold for a larger 
sum than that obtainable for common hens, and, during the breeding 
season, their eggs wiU obtain a price above the average for hatching 
purposes. 

During the last few years first crosses have come greatly into 
favour. A first cross is the progeny of a cock of one pure breed 
mated to the hens of another breed. The infusion of entirely 
new blood gives the birds a greater vitality and stamina, and causes 
a great improvement in their laying qualities. As a rule, the 
birds obtained by a first cross should hot be used for breeding 
from, as the results of a second cross are generally far less 
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satisfactory. If the first-cross birds are bred from, they should be 
mated to a cock of an entirely different breed from that of either 
of their parents. In selecting a breed for a first cross, only such 
varieties should be mated together as will modify the faults of 
each other. Take, for instance, the following example : The 
Cochin is » very hardy bird, but it sits too frequently and is 
inferior for the table. The Houdan never sits at all, is a good 
layer, and an excellent table-bird, but it is somewhat lacking in 
hardiness. Now, by mating these two breeds together we obtain 
a bird that is a moderate sitter, very hardy, a good layer, and good 
for the table. Thus the best points of both varieties are incor- 
porated and their faults modified. In crossing, birds with like 
tendencies should not be mated together. Some people mate 
Leghorns with Minorcas. This is foolish, for, as both breeds have 
similar characteristics, no advantages are obtained. On the well- 
known principle of reversal to primitive type, when two non-sitting 
varieties are crossed, their progeny are usually sitters. In cross- 
ing a large breed with a smaller one, it is advisable to select 
the male bird from the smaller breed, and the hens from the larger. 
If the cock of » very large breed is crossed with the hena of a 
very small one, or vice versd, it is highly probable that most of the 
eggs will prove unfertile. 

Those who wish to go in for a pure breed, and whose object ia 
eggs alone, will naturally keep one of the lighter, non-sitting 
varieties. The Leghorn stands almost at the head of these. For 
hardiness, laying powers, and beauty, it is probably unrivalled. 
To see the beauty of the White Leghorns fully, or, for that 
matter, to see the beauty of any white breed, they must be kept 
on a grass lawn in the coimtry. Their graceful bodies, with their 
snowy-white plumage, yellow legs, and brilliant red combs, shine 
out in striking contrast to the bright green grass, and make them 
appear real things of beauty. Brown Leghorns will be found more 
suitable for town runs than White, as their dark plumage does 
not BO readily show the dirt as that of their fairer sisters. Black 
Hamburghs are smaller and not so hardy as Leghorns ; they lay 
a very lai-ge number of small-sized eggs, when kept in small rung. 
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Those who live in well-sheltered parts will find Minorcas, Anda- 
lusians, and Redcaps to be first-class layers ; they are better table- 
birds than Leghorns, and the two former breeds lay a larger egg, 
but they will not thrive in cold situations. 

Where a non-sitting variety is wanted that is a first-class table- 
bird and at the same time a fair layer, no better choice can be 
made than the Houdan. 

All these varieties, with the exception of the Redcap, lay a 
white-shdled egg, and all of them are non-sitters. This, to many 
people, is a serious drawback. There is an old and prevalent 
notion that brown-shelled eggs are richer than white, and there 
can be no doubt that this is to a certain extent — though by 
no means altogether — true. If brown-shelled eggs are wanted, 
one of the sitting varieties must be kept. Cochins, Brahmas, and 
Langshans, lay the darkest-shelled eggs ; though Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes do not come tar behind them. It is a strange fact 
that hens do not always lay eggs of the same tint. The same 
bird will, at different times, lay eggs of all shades, from a speckly 
white to chocolate colour. The richest eggs are obtained from 
Langshans, Cochins, and Redcaps ; while the eggs of Spanish and 
Polish are about the poorest of any. Where a nice egg is wanted, 
in order to tempt the appetite of a very fastidious invalid, nothing 
could be found better than that of a Bantam or Hamburgh. Many 
invalids will eat these dainty little things who would turn in 
disgust from an ordinary egg. 

Where the great object in keeping poultry is to obtain table- 
fowls, Dorkings will be found the most suitable breed. Houdans 
follow them very close behind. The other French varieties would 
also be all very suitable for this purpose if it were not that they 
are too delicate to allow of their being easily reared in our climate. 
Cochins and the other great Asiatic breeds, in spite of their 
immense size, are very bad table-fowls. They carry about on them 
a, great amount of ofial, and what flesh they have is largely to be 
found on their legs, instead of on their breasts. Needless to say, 
breast-meat is far superior, for edible purposes, to that found on 
other parts of the body. The Hamburgh, in spite of its small size, 
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is an excellent table-bird. Its diminutive proportions render it 
unsuitable for the market, but it is remarkably plump, and it 
carries an amazing amount of breast-meat for its size. For 
delicate flavour of flesh, the Game stands out unrivalled ; and where 
quickly-maturing birds are wanted for the early markets, a cross 
between the Game and the Dorking will be found most suitable. 
Birds of this cross grow very quickly, though they do not attain 
a very large size. Where quantity of flesh is especially wanted, 
the Brahma-Dorking cross will be found to meet the need. 

Wyandottes, Langshans, Plymouth Bocks, and Orpingtons must 
take the foremost place as " general utility " fowls ; fowls, that is, 
which will lay a fair quantity of eggs, sit occasionally, and when 
killed, will render a satisfactory account of themselves under the 
carver's knife — in short, the kind of birds that the farmer and 
small householder require. Close behind them come Dominiques 
and Scotch Greys. All these varieties will be found most suitable 
for those who only keep one breed, and who wish to rear a few 
chickens every year. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FEEDING OP POULTRY. 



Pbovidbd a few necessary conditions are fulfilled, the feeding 
of poultry is a very simple matter. Fowls are by no means 
particular about what they eat, unless, indeed, they have been 
pampered. Notwithstanding this, they should never be given any- 
thing but sound, wholesome food. Stale, mite-eaten grain should 
never be purchased, however cheap it may be. It will always be 
found more economical to pay a better price and get wholesome 
food. " Tail com " and the sweepings of grain shops are not 
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usually to be recommended; in exceptional instances, where the 
" tail com " is above the average size, or the sweepings are of 
extra good quality, they may be worth purchasing ; but, as a rule, 
it is better to have nothing to do with them. 

Two meals a day will, generally, be found quite sufficient 
tor adult fowls. The first meal should be given as early in the 
morning as possible, and may consist of any household scraps, 
boiled till they are quite soft, and then mixed with sufficient 
meal to make the whole into a mass that will not cling to the 
fingers when pressed by the hand. Fowls do not enjoy the wet, 
" stodgy '' masses which so many people give them, nor is much 
moisture in their food at all good for them. The morning meal 
should be given quite hot in cold weather, but during summer-time 
it is better to give it to the birds either lukewarm or cold. Where 
no household scraps, such as potato-parings, bread-crusts, etc., can 
be obtained, the morning meal will have to consist entirely of 
meal. Sharps, pollard, barley-meal, and ground oats are all 
excellent. 

Maize-meal is too fattening for birds in confined runs, and even 
those fowls which are not shut up in small spaces should not 
have it given to them as a regular food. The analysis of maize 
shows its fattening character. 

"Water 14-50 

Flesh-formers 1000 

Fat-formers 6900 

Woody fibre 5-00 

Mineral matter (ash) 1 '50 

Total . . 10000 



The kind of food used for the morning meal should be frequently 
changed, for there can be no doubt but that fowls, like other 
animals, thrive better it their food is varied. Rice and potatoes 
can be used as a change but neither of them ought to be given 
frequently as regular foods. The rice should be boUed for twenty 
minutes, in just sufficient water to swell the grain. The best way 
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to cook potatoes is to boil, or still better to steam them, until 
they are just done enough; then break them with the hand and 
give them to the birds. Care should be taken that neither the 
rice nor the potatoes are done too much. Parsnips, swedes, and 
similar vegetables make excellent foods, if boiled and then mashed 
up with a little meal. 

The evening meal should be given abou/ half-an-hour or an 
hour before sunset, and it ought to consist of whole grain. Wheat 
barley, or buckwheat will be found the best grains for continual 
use. Where large, heavy oats, weighing about forty pounds to 
the bushel, can be obtained, they make a very good food ; but thin, 
light oats (light, that is, in weight) should not be used. Dari is a 
useful grain when the fowls become accustomed to it ; but when 
it is first given to them they usually refuse to eat it, owing to its 
colour. Where sunflower seeds can be obtained they should be 
occasionally used, for they are very stimulating grain. 

There are many proprietary poultry foods on the market, and 
I have no doubt but that some of them are very good, but they 
are also very expensive. Consequently, it will, as a rule, be foxmd 
inadvisable to use them, except as a, "treat," where profit is the 
object aimed at. They may be sometimes useful for Bantam and 
chicken rearing, though they are by no means necessary. Fowls 
can thrive quite as well on good, plain meal. 

Some people are very anxious to know the exact quantity of food 
that they should give their birds. Now it is manifestly impossible 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules about this matter. Some 
breeds of birds can eat double the quantity of food that others 
require, and even the same bird will consume different amounts of 
food at different seasons of the year It would be as rational to 
have the same scale of dietary for all sorts of men, porters and 
clerks, navvies and barbers, as to feed Leghorns and Langshans, 
Hamburghs and Cochins, alike. There is only one rule that can 
bo given as to the quantity of food to be allowed, and that is : — 
Let the birds have just as much food as they will consume with a 
relish at their meals, and no more Food should never be allowed to 
lie about the run from one meal-time to another. 
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Many experiments tave been carried out at various times to 
find out the quantity of food consumed in ratio with the number 
of eggs produced; and though such experiments must not be 
accepted as any criterion of what any fowls should do, they 
throw much useful light on the subject of feeding. Some of the 
most useful exp^iments have been made by the Cornwall 
County Council, and we give particulars of a test designed to 
show the number of eggs laid by each of six pens containing 
four fowls, with market value, weight of food consumed, cost of 
food, and profit and loss for the year commencing 1st January 
and ending 31st December, 1903. 
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It may be added that the birds in tbese pens were all BufE 
Orpington pullets, of the same age and the same strain ; whilst 
the housing and accommodation were similar in each case, so that 
only the feeding can account for the varying results. The table 
speaks for itself, but one cannot read it without being struck by 
the value of maize as a food for promoting eggs. In another 
experiment, with six pens of five fowls in each, the pen that was 
fed on oats and maize in equal quantities again laid the most 
eggs, and gave the highest profit, though the cost of food in 
each case worked out approximately higher than in the experi- 
ment we have quoted. 

The above, whilst it indicates how the results vary with 
different feeding, makes it clear that the profits from well-kept 
birds are substantial, although it would be a mistake to con- 
sider the cost of food the sole expense in the maintenance of 
poultry. The foregoing table merely takes the food into 
account, and does not consider any other item. 

Many of the most experienced poultry-keepers differ in opinion 
as to .whether it is wise or not to give poultry artificial stimulants, 
but, as a rttie, the judicious use of good heating condiments during 
cold, wet weather will be found to have a beneficial effect on the 
egg-basket. The injudicious use of such articles is, however, pro- 
ductive of much harm. If spices, cayenne, chillies, etc., are 
regularly given, they ruin the fowls' livers, and injure them in 
other ways. Heating condiments should only be used occasionally, 
during bad weather, and then only in small quantities. Great 
care should be taken as to what condiment is used. There are 
some " poultry spices " sold which cause the eggs to have a bad 
taste, and injure the fowls in other ways. Those who want to 
make their own poultry spice will find the following receipt a 
good one. 



Cassia bark . 


loz. 


Pimento . . , 


2oz. 


Cayenne pepper . 


. . loz. 


Ginger 


. . 2oz. 


Gentian 


. . loz 


Aniseed 


. . 402. 


Carbonate of iron . 


2uz. 
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The above ingredients must be powdered and thorouglily mixed 
together. The dose is a large teaspoonful to a dozen fowls, 
and the best way to give it is to mix it with the morning 
meal. 

Where the hens are wanted to lay well, moat in some form 
should be given to them, especially during the winter months. 
Liver is often used, but it is far too expensive. Lights answer 
the same purpose and are not one-quarter the price. Where good 
horse-flesh can be obtained, it is both better and cheaper than 
either of the above, but the flesh of diseased horses should not be 
used. The meat should be well boiled, and then cut in very small 
pieces, before it is given to the fowls. If it can be passed through 
a sausage-machine it will be well to do so. 

On the Continent nettles are used as stimulants. The nettles 
must be fresh, and those which have run to seed are preferred. 
They are chopped very fine and mixed with the usual food. It 
is said that if this is done, and one-third of the food used is buck- 
wheat, the egg returns will be increased by one-third. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of a good 
supply of green food for poultry. Nothing tends more to keep 
them in good health and condition. The lack of it causes the birds 
to lose tone, and where the yolks of the eggs are light in colour 
and poor in quality, the reason of it can be usually traced to 
this. There should always be some fresh green stufiF lying where 
the birds can get at it ; but stale, decaying vegetable matter is 
worse than none at all, for it is a common cause of diarrhoea and 
similar complaints. 

It seems strange that the cheapest, but most essential food shoulu 
be so often withheld from poultry, yet how often are fowls made 
to suffer for a lack of pure, fresh water ! Fresh water should be 
given to them at least once a day, in a perfectly clean vessel. The 
water-vessel should be placed where it cannot upset, and where 
the rays of the sun cannot reach it. During the winter time, care 
should be taken that no snow is allowed to fall iuto the water, for, 
owing to the amount of latent cold in the snow, the temperature of 
the water becomes intensely low; and it has been noticed that birds 
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which eat snow, or drink snow water, rapidly lose flesh and 
condition in consequence. 

The best way to give food to fowls is to place it in dishes in 
their runs. The dishes should be of a good size, so that all the 
birds can easily get at them, and their sides should not be too low, 
so as to make it impossible for them to scrape the food out into 
the run. The advantage of having the food in a dish is that when 
the fowls have eaten what they want, the remainder can be easily 
taken away. 



CHAPTER V. 

EGGS AND HATCHING. 



As morning after morning we crack our eggs at the breakfast- 
table, we hardly realise what a useful article the simple, unpre- 
tentious .egg is, or to what a variety of uses it can be put. It is 
probably the commonest and most universal article of food in the 
world. THiroughout aU ages, and in almost every country, it has 
supplied mankind with food at once giving the maximum of 
nutriment in the minimum of space. It can be cooked in five 
hundred ways, and is good both as a food and as a medicine. 
Mr. Simmonds in a lecture given before the Society of Arts, 
Bummed up the virtues of eggs as medicines as follows : " The 
white is the most efficacious of remedies for bums, and the oil ex- 
tractable from the yolk is regarded by the Bussians as an almost 
miraculous salve for cuts, bruises, and scratches. A raw egg, if 
swallowed in time, will effectually detach a fish-bone fastened in the 
throat, and the white of two eggs will render the white deadly 
corrosive sublimate as harmless as a dose of calomel. They 
strengthen the consumptive, invigorate the feeble, and render 
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the most susceptible all but proof against jaundice in its more 
malignant phase. They can also be drunk in the shape of that 
' egg flip ' which Bustaina the oratorical efforts of a modern states- 
man." 

Even the shells of eggs can be used. These consist, according 
to the analysis of Vauqelin, almost solely of carbonate of lime. 
In every thousand parts of egg-shell there are eight-hundred and 
ninety-six parts of carbonate of lime, fifty-seven parts, of phosphate 
of lime, and forty-seven parts of animal gluten. It is not generally 
known that the shells of eggs will do just as well as the insides, 
for clearing coffee. The shells must have been taken from the 
eggs before they were cooked. The shell of one egg is sufficient 
to clear a pot of coffee. . It must be crushed up fijie with the hand, 
and thrown into the pot. The bits of shell all sink to the bottom, 
and do not injure the taste of the coffee. 

As eggs are plentiful in summer and scarce in winter, it is only 
natural that many experiments have been made to ascertain the 
best way of preserving them from summer till winter. There 
are numerous recipes for egg-preserving, some good, some bad, and 
some indifferent. The most approved plan is to use " water- 
glass," or silicate of soda, which may be bought from any 
chemist. One pound of silicate should be dissolved in nine 
pints of boiling water, and when the solution has cooled 
the eggs should be packed in an earthenware or metal vesse^ 
and well covered with the solution; the vessel being then 
hermetically sealed and stored away in a cool place. Water- 
glass has almost entirely superseded quicklime, as it preserves 
the flavour better, and if fresh when preserved, the eggs 
keep good for months. Another very common plan is to 
smear the eggs with grease of some kind and then to keep them in 
a cool place, with their small ends downwards untU they are re- 
quired. This plan answers very well for small quantities of eggs, 
and the only objection to it is that the grease used to smear them 
with often becomes rancid. This may be avoided by using olive 
oil in which a little beeswax has been dissolved. Salt, an article 
often used for egg-preserving, is objectionable, as it is very liable 
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to give the eggs a saline taste. Whatever method is used, the one 
great point that must be attended to is to preserve the eggs as 
soon after they are laid as is possible — never later than the 
same day. 

As spring comes round, year after year, every poultry-keeper has 
to determine whether or not to place any eggs under sitting hens 
and to attempt to rear chickens. Chicken-rearing is one of the 
most interesting branches of poultry-keeping, but it is hardly 
possible to carry it on with profit in very small yards. Those who 
have but a very circumscribed space at command will find it more 
profitable to keep only adult fowls, purchasing young pullets that 
are just on the point of starting to lay when fresh siock is re- 
quired ; for when chickens are reared in small runs they require 
more attention, and do not acquire the stamina of birds that have 
a good grass plot to run about over. 

The best time of year iu which to sit hens is from the end of 
February to the middle of April. The young birds then have 
time to mature during the summer, and if they are of a good lay- 
ing strain they will probably start laying during the following 
September or October, and supply their owner with eggs during 
the winter months, when eggs are most scarce. 

The best breeds of fowls for sitting are Plymouth Rocks, 
Dorkings, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons ; or good motherly bam 
door hens. The very heavy varieties, like Brahmas and Cochins, 
are apt to be clumsy with the eggs, and to break one or two ; 
otherwise they are excellent sitters and mothers, and owing to 
their great size they can cover a large number of eggs. For fragile 
eggs no better mothers can be found than Silkies. A hen with 
Game blood in her is usually a good mother, and very watchful 
over her brood ; but woe to the strange chicken that goes to 
her for shelter ! She will declare W£ir against it, and next time 
the owner comes round he will probably find the poor little thing 
at the bottom of the coop, dead, with a great wound on the back of 
its head. 

Sitting hens are a frequent source of trouble to many poultry- 
keepers. In the middle of the summer, when hatching ia over, 
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the birds come on the cluck in great numbers ; while in the spring, 
when sitting hens are most wanted, nearly all the hens refuse to 
sit. The only way to induce hens to sit is to provide them with 
comfortable nests in retired situations, each having a number of 
nest-eggs in them. The old-fashioned methods of putting a hen 
oiT the cluck were barbarous in the extreme. One popular way 
was to dip it in a tub of cold water a few times ; another plan 
was to shut it under a tub, half -starving it all the time. Not only 
were these plans cruel, but they also were often ineffective, and 
they frequently caused the death of the hen. Even when they 
did not do this, they weakened it, and caused it to stop laying for 
some weeks. Happily there is a simple method by which hens 
can be put off the cluck without injuring them at all. Have a 
coop with a barred front and a barred bottom. Put it in a sunny 
comer of the poultry-yard, and raise it off the ground by placing 
four bricks under it, one at each corner. Place the bird in this and 
keep it in for a few days, feeding it well all the time. Being 
unable to sit down, it will soon go off the cluck, and in a few days 
it will be as lively as ever. However, I must add that it is not 
at all wise to continually refuse to allow a hen to sit. It will 
often be well to allow it to remain on the nest for a week or two, 
even when there are no eggs placed under it. The rest wiU do it 
good. 

The selection of eggs for sitting is a most important matter, for 
on the eggs depend the qualities of the forthcoming brood. It 
is, to say the least, most foolish to place the first eggs that come to 
hand under the hen. The matter of selection in breeding is 
dealt with in the chapter on " Breeding," and therefore it is un- 
necessary to say anything more about it here. 

Only eggs of an ordinary shape, and with a smooth surface, 
should be used for hatching. Very small and very large eggs 
should be rejected. From the days of Horace there has been an 
idea abroad that it is possible to tell the sex of the forthcoming 
chicken from the shape of the egg, long-shaped eggs producing 
cocks and round-shaped eggs hens. But this idea, in spite of its 
antiquity, is incorrect. Another equally inaccurate notion ia that 
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If the air-bag at the blunt end of an egg appears to be a little on 
one side it will produce a hen, while if it is exactly in the centre 
will produce a cock. As an old writer puts it, " Some doe chuse 
the egge with the hollow crowne in the side of the toppe for the 
females, the crowne in the toppe under the shell for the males." 

When it is necessary to purchase the eggs for sitting they should 
be obtained from a vendor of good repute. Some people, thinking 
they are economical, get the cheapest eggs that are to be had, and 
when the chickens hatch out are surprised to find them good 
for nothing. Getting cheap eggs for sitting is altogether false 
economy. Tlireepence more paid for each egg would often result 
in each chicken being worth three shillings more. Eggs with 
thin shells should not be set under a hen (although they may be 
put into an incubator), on account of the pressure a hen puts upon 
the shells. Should a slight fractui-e of the shell occur it may be 
remedied by some thin tissue paper being gummed over it; the 
egg should then be put into an incubator, as the hen would 
certainly crush it. When eggs are broken in the nest the others 
should be washed in lukewarm water', and a clean nest should 
be provided. 

The nest on which the sitting hen is placed should be made in 
a quiet corner, where no other bird can come to disturb her. 
Two sitting hens should not be placed where they can get at each 
other's nests, for if they have the opportunity one will often 
scratch eggs out of the nest of the other and annoy it in various 
other ways. When the earth is dry, it is best to make the nest 
on the ground ; but if it is at all damp, a coop or a box must be 
used. Scoop the earth out so as to make an excavation of an oval 
shape, and with the sides about three inches higher than the middle, 
so that if the eggs are placed in any portion of the nest they wiU 
naturally roU towards the centre. Over the earth place a tliick, 
even coating of hay or straw. In cold weather hay will be found 
somewhat the superior of the two, as it causes the eggs to retain 
their heat better. Its one fault is that it encourages insects. The 
number of eggs to be placed under a hen wiU vary with the siza 
of the hen and the time of the year when she is set. An ordiuary- 
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sized hen can cover thirteen eggs, except during the cold weather, 
when it should not be given more than nine or eleven. It is better 
to place too few than too many eggs under a hen, for one egg too 
many may cause a whole batch to be spoiled. 

" That hen of mine is a very fast sitter. It will not come off 
Its eggs for days together, even to take food." Who has not heard 
this remark from some inexperienced poultry-keeper ? Now, 
instead of this being a good thing, it is the reverse. Hens ought 
to come ofiF their eggs once every day. They require the few 
minutes' run and the daily supply of food. Some breeders place 
food and water near the hen, so that it can eat while sitting on the 
nest ; but this is very unwise. The temporary change from the 
cramped position is good for the hen, and the exposure to the 
fresh air benefits the eggs. If a hen is such a close sitter that it 
will not come off, it should be gently lifted off the nest at a given 
hour every day. The person who lifts it off must be careful to feel 
under its wings before removing it from the nest, in order lo 
make sure that no egg is being held there. 

A good supply of food, a dish of water, and, if possible, a dust- 
bath, ought to be placed where the hen can get at them immedi- 
ately it leaves the nest. The food should be whole barley or 
wheat. Soft food will not do, as it has not sufficient staying power 
for a bird that takes only one meal a day. No limit should be 
placed on quantity. The more the bird can eat, the better for it. 
The right time for a hen to stay off its eggs is from ten to twenty 
minutes ; and, if it exceeds that time, it should be placed on the 
nest again. But, sometimes, owing to accidental causes, a hen 
remains off its eggs for hours at a time. In such a case the eggs 
should not be thrown away. Embryo chicks have a wonderful 
amount of vitality in them, and even many hours of exposure 
often fails to kill them. Let the eggs be placed for a few minutes 
in warm water, and then let the hen sit on them again. As likely 
as not they wUl hatch out, though not tiU a day or two after the 
usual time. 

Rats are often very troublesome to sitting hens, stealing the 
eggs from under them. The only remedy in such a case wUl be 
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to destroy the rats by traps or poison, and to surround the nest, 
underneath, around, and above, with very fine-mesh wire netting, 
through which the rats cannot force their way. 

Vermin breed very rapidly on a sitting hen, unless some steps 
are taken to prevent them. Flowers of sulphur should be scattered 
about the nest, and once a week it should be also rubbed under 
the wings and into the body of the sitting hen. 

About the tenth day the eggs should be examined, and the 
unfertile ones removed. Have as strong a light as can be obtained, 
and hold each egg, in turn, between the eye and the light, at the 
same time arranging the fingers of both hands around the egg in 




Fig. h. Method of Testing Febtilitt of Egos. 

such a way as to act as a screen to keep the light from the eye 
Or, better, take a piece of stout cardboard (the cover of an oM 
book answers weU), and cut a hole in it the shape of an e^a only 
a little smaller; place one of the eggs to be tested against the hole 
and then hold up to the light, as shown in the illustration (Fi<r 4)' 
If the egg is perfectly transparent, Uke a new-laid egg, it is unfertUe • 
but if a small, dark body is seen floating about the centre, it con- 
tains a chicken. There are powerful egg-testers sold by which it 
IS possible to discover if the eggs are fertile tliree or four days after 
they are placed under the hen. The unfertile eggs should be 
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removed from the nest. They may be boiled hard and kept as 
food for the forthcoming chicks. 

Not unfrequently an egg gets broken in the nest, through the 
hen treading on it, or some such accident. In this case remove the 
remains of the egg, wash away any yolk or white that may be 
sticking about the other eggs, and also remove such of the hay as 
may have been dirtied. If there is any egg sticking about the 
hen's breast, it must be washed away as well ; otherwise, it may 
cause one of the uninjured eggs to cling to it, and next time the hen 
gets off the nest, she will pull the egg off with her, and smash it. 

About the twentieth day signs of the forthcoming brood will 
appear. The best thing now is to leave the hen alone for 
twenty-four hours. But most people will not do this : they are 
too eager to see how many little balls of down are coming out, and 
they go to the nest and have a peep under the hen every hour or 
two. While such a course is very natural, it is not at all ad- 
visable. The poor hen gets disturbed and flurried, and often 
Injures some of the chickens in consequence. 

Some breeders recommend a different course. They say it is 
better to take each chicken away from the hen as it is hatched, 
nntU the whole have come out of their shells. As the chickens 
are taken out they should be placed in a flannel-lined box, by a 
warm fire, and when the whole brood is hatched it is to be care- 
fully placed under the hen again. The advantage of this plan is 
that it prevents any possibility of the hen treading on or injuring 
those chickens that are hatched out, while trying to assist the 
others from their shells. This is a, good plan to adopt when the 
mother is a very wild or very clumsy hen; but if she is fairly tame 
there is no need to do so. 

Occasionally, especially when the brood is weakly, it will be 
necessary to assist one or two chickens from their shells. Some- 
times a poor thing has not strength to knock away the shell, 
and so it dies inside ; whereas, if a little assistance ia rendered, its 
life might be saved. 

If a shell is slightly cracked, and remains in that state for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours, without the cracks growing any larger 
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or more numerous, then let the breeder carefully take the egg in 
his hand, and gently remove a piece or two of the shell in the 
centre of the crack, at the spot where the beak is. After this, 
put the egg back under the hen again, and in a few hours the 
chicken will probably force its way out. Sometimes a chicken can 
can only get half-way out of the shell, owing to some of its down 
being glued against the skin of the shell. In such a case the down 
may be carefully cut with a sharp pair of scissors, or it may be 
softened with warm water. It must be remembered that it is very 
delicate work to meddle with chickens when they are coming out 
of the shell; it should never be done except when absolutely necessary 
and then only as little as possible. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OHIOKEN-REARINO. 



For twenty-four hours after they are hatched chickens do not 
require any food. At the end of that time they should have their 
first meal — something very light and noiu-ishing. Hard-boiled egg, 
cut very small, mixed with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs or 
fine oatmeal, and moistened with a little warm milk, is about the 
best food for them. The mother should be well fed with some 
plainer food before the chickens are given their meal, or else she 
will swallow the greater part of the delicacies intended for the 
little ones. 

When the chickens are a day old it will be time to move them 
from their nest into a coop. It will usually be found most con- 
venient to confine the hen in the coop, while her family can run 
in to her, or out in a larger run as they please. There are various 
forms of coops, and the accompanying engravings (Figs. 5 to 7) show 
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Fio. 5. Field Coop. 



about the most simple and effective. Whatever form of coop Is 
used, it should not be too small, and it must be water-tight and 
free from draughts. There should be 
a loose doorway to fix on the front 
at night and during bad weather. 
During the early part of the year it 
is well to have a small covered run 
attached to the coop, and there should 
also be, if possible, a grass-plot for the 
little things to run about on. It is 
absolutely essential that the ground be sweet and fresh, for nothing 
kUls young birds more 
rapidly or more surely 
than being cooped on 
dirty soil. For the first 
few days the chickens 
will require much the 
same food as was given 
to them for their first 
meal. Then the eggs may 
be discontinued, and after 

a few days more their food may be mixed with water instead of 

mUk. A small amount of finely 
cut-up onion or other green food 
will do them good, and a daily 
supply of a few scraps of meat 
will greatly aid their growth. 
If the chickens have not a good 
grass run, they must be daily 
given a supply of some kind of 
green meat. 

The great secret of success in 

chicken-rearing is to give the 

young birds constantly varied diet, and plenty of it. Unlike adult 

fowls, it is hardly possible to feed them too often ; and if good 

birds are wanted no stint must be placed on the quantity given 




Pig. 6. Coop with Covered Run 

Attached. 




FiQ. 7. Coop. 
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to them. Half-starved chickens never make good laying hens. 
Almost any kind of wholesome food will do for them, and after 
the first two or three days a certain amount of dry grain must 
be given. The best grain to start with is medium-sized oatmeal ; 
after about a week this may be changed to coarse oatmeal; and when 
the chicks get a little larger some small whole grain, such as 
wheat, may be given. It will be found that the birds thrive a 
great deal better if a large portion of their food is dry grain. 

Water must always be placed where the chicks can get at it 
when they please, but care must be taken to have the water vessel 
of such a kind that it is impossible for them to get into it. If this 
precaution is not taken, some of them will inevitably be drowned. 
There are many water-vessels sold which are so arranged as to 
have only a small space open for the birds to drink out of. The 
same result can be obtained in a very simple way. Take a large 
saucer and a clean flower-pot. The top of the flower-pot must be 
•somewhat smaller than the saucer. Fill the saucer with water, 
invert the flower-pot on it, and there you have a ring of water 
tor the chickens to drink out of, yet into which they cannot get. 
This simple form of water- vessel has the advantage of being easily 
cleaned, which some of the more complicated forms do not possess. 
A few poultry-keepers have for some years advocated the plan of 
giving chickens no drinking-water at all, but instead, allowing them 
a large quantity of moist food. This is a most unnatural and 
unwise plan. It would be altogether better to go to the other 
extreme and give the chickens no soft food at all. One well- 
known poultry-keeper has tried this latter plan, and he thus des- 
cribes the results : " One year I tried the result of avoiding the use 
of ground food altogether, and never had a finer lot of chickens. 
They had a little egg-and-milk with canary seed tor their first meals, 
then bread-and-milk and dari, followed by tail wheat and barley, 
with sound oats in the husk. 1 fail to see the use of ignoring the 
use of the grinding organ known as the gizzard, with which Nature 
has supplied the chicken." * 

• W. B. Tegetmeier In Tfte Field 
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The most terrible enemies of young birds are cats and rats. Once 
let a cat taste the flesh of a chicken, and there will be no way of 
preventing it from making continuous and repeated raids on the 
brood except by killing it. A great many chickens could be saved 
if they were kept in small wired-in runs until they are about 
three weeks old. After that time many cats will not attack them ; 
but cats that have acquired the appetite for chickens will des- 
troy them even then. How to kill these cats it is difficult to say. 
Poison is both illegal and dangerous ; for domestic animals, or 
perhaps even human beings are very likely to eat some of it. If 
traps are carefully laid, they may catch the offenders. 

Where rats abound, it is no uncommon thing for them to destroy 
whole broods of chickens. The coop in which the chickens sleep 
must be wired in the same way as was advised in the previous 
chapter for the nest of the sitting hen, and a vigorous attempt 
must also be madeto destroy the rats. Traps will catch some, and 
if tar is poured down their holes it will help to drive them away. 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine described a novel plan for 
trapping rats. " The cunning of rats makes attempts to catch 
them in traps almost futile, their keen scent recognising the places 
where a hand has been, and warning them to avoid so dangerous a 
locality. The use of gloves smeared with aniseed may lull the 
Buspicions of the animal, but traps will never be the means of 
greatly diminishing its numbers where it has fairly established 
itself .... The best course to take where the extermination of a 
colony of rats becomes a necessity, is to make them help to destroy 
one another in the following manner. A number of tubs, propor- 
tionate to the number of rats in the place from which it is desired 
to rid them, should be placed about, the middle of each occupied 
by a brick standing on end. The bottom of these tubs shovdd be 
covered with water to such a depth that about an inch of brick 
projects above it. The top of the tub should be covered with 
stout brown paper, upon which a dainty meal of bacon-rind and 
other scraps dear to the rat palate figures — a sloping board giving 
the rodents facilities for partaking of it. The feast should be 
renewed for several nights, so that aU the rats in the neighbour- 
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hood may get to know of the good food which is placed within 
such easy reach. When it is judged that this policy has been 
pursued long enough, the centre of the brown paper should be cut 
in such a manner that any rat venturing on it will be precipitated 
into the cold water below. It might be thought that the result of 
this would be the capture of a rat or at the most two for each tub 
prepared, but no such meagre result for the trouble that has been 
taken need be feared. The rat finding its trust abased and itself 
struggling in the water at the bottom of the tub, soon recovers 
sufficiently from the shock to discover that there is an island of 
refuge, on to which he clambers, and squeals his loudest for help. 
Now the squeal of a rat in trouble attracts everyone of his kind 
within hearing, and very few moments will elapse before the 
victim of misplaced confidence is joined by one of his friends. 
The new comer is as quick to discover the chance of escape from 
a watery grave as was the original victim, but when he attempts 
to avail himself of its presence it becomes apparent that there is 
not room for more than one upon it. The first comer resists with 
tooth and nail the efforts of his companion in trouble to dispossess 
him of his coign of vantage, and the squeals which form an accom- 
paniment to the fight for a footing upon the brick attract more 
rats to the scene of the tragedy. The conflict waxes more and 
more furious as rat after rat topples into the water, and, by morn- 
ing, bedraggled corpses in plenty will gladden the eyes of the man 
whose losses at the teeth of rats have induced him to adopt this 
means of thinning their numbers. Some years ago the plan des- 
cribed above was tried in a City warehouse, with the result that 
3,000 rats were destroyed in a single night." 

Chickens will not thrive it they are covered with vermin. 
The best way to prevent insects from coming on them is to keep 
them perfectly clean, and every now and then to rub a little flowers 
of sulphur or some other insecticide under their wings and about 
their feathers. Their coops should also be occasionally washed with 
some good disinfectant. 

Wet and damp cause a great many deaths among young stock. 
In fact, if young birds are kept in a damp spot they cannot thrive. 
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Not only should their coops be water-tight, but their run should 
be dry underfoot, and they should never be allowed to go out in 
the open during wet weather. 

When the brood is about six weeks old, the mother wUl, as a 
rule, leave it of her own accord If she does not, she may be 
taken away, unless the weather is at the time very cold : in that 
case she may be allowed to stay with them as long as she is willing. 
The young birds should be bedded on straw at night for some 
months, as if they are allowed to roost too early their breast-bones 
become crooked, and they are disfigured for life. When the cockerels 
begin to crow it will be advisable to separate them from the 
pullets, and, if they commence fighting among themselves, it will 
often be found necessary to separate them from one another. But 
cockerels that are brought up together usually live peaceably 
enough with each other for the first twelvemonth or more. 

No attempts should be made to force the pullets to lay tUl they 
are about six months old. Then they may be given a more stim- 
ulating diet, a little meat every day, and a little spice once or 
twice a week. All pullets should commence to lay when between 
six and nine mouths old. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 



AnTinciAL inc^ibation is by no means a new thing. It has been 
practised by two or three nations, resident in suitable climates, 
since time immemorial. Yet it is only within a very few years that 
the art has reached such a state of perfection as to enable eggs to 
be hatched out with any degree of certainty in cold, variable 
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climates like our own. The need for incubators soon becomes 
apparent to all who undertake poultry-keeping on a large scale. 
Hens will not ait at the time when they are most required, the be- 
ginning of the year ; and even when they do come on the cluck, 
they are often very unreliable, and give their owners a great deal 
of trouble. Sometimes they eat their eggs : sometimes they break 
them : sometimes, after sitting on them for a fortnight or more, 
they forsake them and let them spoil. Consequently it is only 
natural that poultry-keepers should seek to obtain some efficient 
substitute that should do the work of the hen as well, more 
certainly, and with leas trouble. Incubators are an attempt to do 
this; and though by no means perfect, results from tbem 
are, as a rule, equal to the average results from a number 
of hens. 

In Southern China the eggs of ducks are hatched artificially 
on a very large scale. The method employed seems simplicity 
itself. A superior class of peasants make it their business, and 
carry it on in houses containing long, low rooms, used during the 
hatching season for nothing else. The eggs are brought in by 
people from the svurrounding country, and are put into well- 
covered baskets. The baskets are placed in grates, and ai-e 
warmed by having charcoal fires lit underneath them. At the 
end of a fortnight the eggs are removed on to big tables, where 
they are placed in rows, covered with quilts, and left, without 
the fires below, for another fortnight. At the end of that time 
thousands of little fluffy creatures break their way out of their 
shells, and the tables that but a few hours before were still and 
silent, are now full of life. When the ducklin<;8 are about 
twenty-four hours old, they are sold to the country people and 
duck-boat keepers for a penny each. A penny in China, how- 
ever, is equivalent to more than a penny in England. 

The method employed in Egypt seems still more simple. In the 
spring of each year a certain community of people undertake the 
hatching in various parts of the country. Their hatching esta- 
blishments, or, as they ai-e called, " maamals," consist of a central 
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passage surrounded by a number of two-storied ovens. Each 
establisliment has from a dozen to a score of ovens, and each, oven 
is from fifty to seventy square feet in size. The egga are first 
placed in the bottom stories of the ovens, and fires are lit on the 
top stories, the heat thus descending on to the eggs. The fuel used 
consists of " gel-Ieh," a sort of thin round cake, made by the 
mixture of cow or camel dung with short straw, and dried in the 
sun. The fires are kept up for about ten days, and at the end of 
that time they are allowed to go out. Then the eggs are re- 
arranged in single layers, on both the top and the bottom stories, 
every aperture is closed up, and they are thus left until hatching 
day, the temperature of the atmosphere being sufficiently high to 
complete the work. 

Artificial incubation has reached the height of perfection in 
Egypt, and hens are hardly ever used there for the hatching-out of 
eggs. The output from the maamals is very large. There are over 
two hundred of them, mostly to be found in Lower Egypt ; and, 
according to a Government return issued some time back, they 
hatched eighteen millions of chickens out of twenty-six millions 
of eggs in one year. 

It is often asked why artificial incubation cannot be carried on in 
this country like it is in Southern China and Egypt. The great 
reason is that we live in quite a different latitude. In those coun- 
tries the climate is such that, at certain seasons of the year, the 
eggs would almost hatch-out by themselves, without any attention ; 
and it is only during these seasons that the work is carried on. 

The first European to devote any serious attention to the problem 
of artificial incubation was M. Reaumur, the famous French philo- 
sopher. Hearing of the Egyptian method, he determined to try 
to do something similar in France. He carried on long and weari- 
some experiments, which it would take too long to describe here, 
and if he had not possessed the patience of a philosopher he would 
more than once have given up in despair. For a long time he 
met with nothing but failure, but at last he succeeded in hatching- 
out chickens in apartments constructed above bakers' ovens, and by 
means of heat obtained from dung. This caused him to imagine 
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that a time would come when every batery would be turned into 
an egg-hatching establishment, and when the making of bread 
would be combined with the artificial incubation of chickens. He 
described his experiments to the French Academy, and afterwards, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, he published a book on 
the subject that attracted a great deal of attention. Many people 
tried to follow his example, but they lacked the patience of the 
philosopher, and the results were so poor that the new hobby was 
soon forsaken and almost forgotten. 

About the end of last century more efforts were made to invent 
workable incubators, but the inventors never succeeded in con- 
structing really satisfactory articles. Yet one invention improved 
on another, and so the way was prepared for success. The Paris 
Exhibition of 1877 was the means of making English breeders 
familiar with some machines that our Frencli neighbours had re- 
cently constructed. Several incubators were shown at the Exhibi- 
tion that simply consisted of egg-drawers surmounted with large 
hot- water tanks, and surrounded with some non-conducting material, 
to cause the heat to be retained. These seemed to be very suc- 
cessful, and visitors to the Exhibition could see many chickens 
hatched-out by them. Yet for some time they refused to believe 
that such simple things could be of any use. It was not until the 
following year that their opinion was altered. A competition 
between the various makes of machines was then held at Hemel 
Hempstead, and, to the universal surprise, the simple apparatus 
shown by Mr. Christy came out at the top of the list, leaving 
other competitors far behind. This caused quite a revulsion of feel- 
ing, and for a time Christy's Incubators were quite popular. Yet, 
while they were a vast improvement on their predecessors, they 
had many faults. The large hot-water tanks had to be filled with 
hot water twice a day, and this entailed a great deal of trouble. 
To remedy this, lamps were arranged to keep the water at the 
proper temperature. Then, to keep the heat still more steady in 
the egg-drawer, a thermostatic regulator was invented by Messrs. 
Clark and Gilmore. This regulator consists of a band of two metals 
of unequal expansion. The upper one is zinc, the lower one tinned 
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iron. The zinc has far more power of expansion than the iron, but 
being both of one length and fixed together, the forme r cannot.when 
a rise of temperature causes it to expand, get away from the latter. 
This band moves slightly downwards when the heat becomes too 
high, and in its downward movement it causes a small aperture in 
the egg-drawer to open and allow the superfluous heat to escape ; 
then the band moves up again, and the door is closed. Ventilation 
ia provided for in this incubator by allowing air to enter through 
holes in the bottom case and go through a false bottom before 
reaching the egg-drawer. 

In 1882, Mr. Hearson brought out what must be regarded as on 
the whole the best incubator that has so far been placed on the 
market. The great difference between this and other incubators 
consists of its very efficient heat-regulator. Above the egg-drawer 
is a tank heated by a hot-air flue passing through it. A lamp or 
gas-jet at the bottom of 

the flue maintains the ^ " ^ J!__!^tr^ 

warmth. When the tem- 
perature in the egg- 
drawer becomes too high, 
a small capsule on it ex- 
pands, causing a valve on 
the hot-air flue to open 
and allow the excess of 
heat to escape. The cap- 
sule consists of two brass 
plates, soldered together, 
and enclosing between 

them a few drops of a special volatile liquid that will boil at the 
required temperature. The boiling of the liquid causes the brass 
plates to expand, as of course vapour requires a far larger amount of 
room than the liquid it comes from. This regulator is so very simple, 
yet so sure in its action, that it practically ensures a regular, steady 
heat in the egg-drawer from the beginning to the end of the 
hatching season, with hardly any trouble to the attendant. The 
boiling point of the enclosed spirit is, as in the case of all liquids. 
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raised or lowered by an increase or decrease of pressure on the 
capsule, whicli is effected by sliding tlie lead weight H, on the 
lever C, to the right or left. By this means the capsule may be 
made to lift, and with it the damper F, at the required tem- 
perature. In rig. 8, A A is the tank; BB movable egg tray; 
CC, water-tray; DDD, holes for fresh air; EE, ventilating holes; 
F, damper; G, lever; H, lead weight; KK, slips of wood; LLL, 
lamp chimney and flue pipe; MMM, non-conducting material; 
N, tank thermometer ; O, needle for communicating the expan- 
sion of the capsule S to lever G ; P, milled head screw ; R, filling 
tube; S, thermostatic capsule; T, lamp; V, chimney for dis- 
charge of surplus heat ; W, ditto for discharge of products of 
combustion. 

Since the expiration of Hearson's patent on the thermostatic 
capsule, there are now many incubators on the market, made 
on the same principle, and almost exactly the same in construc- 
tion as the one just described. In fact, most of t'le incubators 
made in England at the present day are based more or less 
on this system. Some machines differ from the above in that 
the flue through the tank is made by curving or shaping the 
copper bottom of the tank itself into the form of a pipe or tube 
along the bottom of the tank. This does away with the soldered 

joint, and thus reduces the 
danger of the leakage of 
water from the tank to the flue. 
Another type of incu- 
bator which has gained 
considerable popularity, 
especially for its simplicity, 
is the Dairy Outfit Co.'s 
"Cosy," as illustrated in 
Fig. 9. The walls of this 
incubator are of porous mate- 
rial, to correspond with the 
feathers of the fowl. Fresh air passes inward, and vitiated 
air outward, without danger of draught. The lamp is placed 




Fig. 9,— Dairy Outfit Co.'s Incubator. 
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in the centre, protected by a perforated zinc cylinder, and has 
a special air supply between the oil reservoir and the eggs. 
The top of the incubator lifts off for attention to the eggs, 
which are placed on sand, covered with flannel. This is kept 
from becoming too dry by a supply of water which passes 
under the sand, and gradually rises to the surface to be eva- 
porated. The spirit capsule regulator is used in this, as in 
nearly all other incubators. 

Tamlin's " Nonpareil " incubator (Fig. 10) is also of the hot- 
water pattern, but instead of the flues from lamp passing through 
the tank, the water is 
heated in a boiler 
surrounding the lamp 
flue, outside the incu- 
bator, there being a 
continuous circula- 
tion of heated water 
from the boiler to the 
tank, and of cooler 
water from the tank 
to the boiler. The 
ventilation and mois- 
ture supply are the 
same as in the incu- 
bator in Fig. 9. In this incubator the usual spirit capsule is 
suspended in a patented insulated support. This insulation, by 
a material which is a bad conductor of heat, renders the capsule 
more sensitive, as metal is slower in absorbing heat than the air 
in the incubator, and thereby prevents the capsule from lifting 
as soon as it otherwise would if affected by the air only. The 
metal also retains the heat conducted directly from the tank, to 
which it is attached, longer than the air, and, consequently, 
causes the capsule not to close the damper as soon as if affected 
by the air of the incubator only. 

In 1886, Mr. W. H. Hillier brought out an incubator, heated 
by hot air. With later improvements, this hot air is radiated 




Fig. 10.— Tamlin's Incubator. 
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from a heating plate in the centre of the bottom of the incu- 
bator. The warmed air rises from the plate, and descends 
again to the eggs. 

No egg should be placed in an incubator unless it is fresh. 
Hens will sometimes hatch-out eggs that are some weeks old, 
but incubators rarely. The fresher the egg is, the better the 
chance it stands of hatching out. A mistake is sometimes made 
in keeping the egg drawer at too high a temperature. The right 
heat is between 103 and 105 degrees Fahrenheit, or as near the 
mean, lO-t degrees, as possible. 

Nothing conduces to success in artificial incubation more 
than a suitable place for the location of the incubator. It often 
happens that an incubator hatches well in one place, but not in 
another where the conditions are less faTOurable. The best 
location is one fulfilling as nearly as practicable the following 
conditions. First, an equable tempei-ature, varying as little as 
possible between day and night. For this reason, iron or glass 
buildings are not suitable, as they get very hot in sunny weather 
during the day and rapidly radiate the heat at night. A 
room on the north side of a house is better than one on the 
south; a room on the ground floor is better than one in the attio; 
and an underground cellar, if weU ventilated and not dark, is 
better than either. A second condition is plenty of pure air of 
a moderate degree of humidity, though a damp room is better 
tlian one too dry, provided there is no smell arising from want 
of ventilation. 

The eggs selected should be of medium size, with smooth 
shells, and from healthy, vigorous stock, preferably over one 
year old. Eggs from immature, weakly, or unhealthy birds 
will hatch, but the stamina of the chicks will be such that they 
will take more rearing than they are worth. 

The best temperature, as before stated, is between 103 and 
105 degrees, but incubator operators are advised to test the 
correctness of their thermometers. Many hatches are spoiled 
by trusting to faulty thermometers, causing the incubator to be 
worked and the eggs to be at a temperature a degree or two too 
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high during the three weeks' incubation. For one, two, or even 
a few days this may not be serious, but continued during the 
whole period it is sure to be fatal to success. See that the bulb 
of the thermometer is not too high above the eggs. The best 
position is touching a fertile egg, or about an eighth of an inch 
above it. 

It is better not to add cold eggs to those in the incubator 
already partly incubated, for the reason that they are apt to 
chill them. If it is particularly desired to do this, the two lote 
of eggs should be well separated with strips of wood or several 
■ thicknesses of paper. 

Turn the eggs twice a day, to prevent the embryo chick 
from clinging to the shell, and allow them to cool while 
trimming the lamp. It is a good plan, also, to change the 
position of the eggs regularly, for instance, removing those in 
the middle to the sides. After the eggs begin to chip, turn the 
chipped sides up when the di-awer is opened morning and 
evening, but close the drawer again with the least possible loss 
of time. 

For fuller information in the science and practice of artificial 
incubation, the reader is referred to " Incubators and their 
Management " (L. Upcott GiU, Bazaar Buildings, W.C. 

"It may be very easy to hatch out chickens artificially; but how 
can you rear them after they are hatched ?" This is by no means 
an uncommon question. Many people seem to imagine that to 
rear chickens without a hen is impossible. Now, as a matter 
of fact, it is the easiest part of the whole. Keep a chicken dry, 
feed it well, and give it the proper degree of warmth, and it will 
get on all right enough. An artificial rearer, or, as it is often 
called, a " foster-mother," is a most handy thing to have about 
a poultry-yard, even when the eggs are hatched-out by hens. 
A hen sometimes deserts her chickens, sometimes she turns 
against them, or she dies or is killed when the chickens are too 
young to be left alone. In such a case an artificial rearer will 
prove an invaluable boon to the bi-eeder and will save the lives 
of chickens that would otherwise perish. 
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The principle on which most foster-mothers are made is ex- 
tremely simple. There is a small chamber, to which the chickens 
can come and go at will, kept to a heat of from 60 to 90 degrees, 
according to the state of the weather and the age of the chick. 
The heat is usually supplied to the chamber either by means of 
a tank of hot water or by a hot-air flue. There ought to be a 
small glass-coYcred run attached to this chamber, and a wired-in 
run by it. 

• The "foster-mother" should not be allowed to get too hot. For 
the first day it may be kept at 90 degrees, for two or three days 
after that at 85 degrees, and then it may be allowed to go down 
to about 70 degrees, according to the state of the weather. The 
finer the weather is, the less heat will be required in it. 

The chickens must be allowed an abundance of fresh air, and 
on no account should they be coddled. Their ran should be 
carefully kept clean, and they should be frequently removed to 
fresh ground. The general treatment of the birds is the same 
as that described in the chapter on " Chicken-rearing." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
BREEDING. 



The science of breeding has made a great advance within the 
last few years. Formerly, there was no recognised procedure 
in breeding poultry of the utility class, and a large percentage 
of poultry-keepers cared little for strain. This word "sti'ain'' 
properly means a line of blood that has been kept distinct, but 
it is frequently used to denote the stock of a certain breeder 
which may not have been kept actually distinct. At any rate, 
the great point is that strains vary in physical qualities even 
more than do the various breeds. One may possess stock of a 
certain breed which may prove themselves prolific layers and 
highly profitable in every respect, whilst a mile away another 
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person may keep fowls of the same breed under similar con- 
ditions which may be comparatively useless. Here, then, one 
may appreciate the general meaning of the word " strain." Tou 
would describe the excellent birds that lay so well as belonging 
to a good strain ; the family from which they spring has no doubt 
been selected and bred with care, and its useful qualities have 
been developed. On the other hand, the useless hens of the bad 
strain are undoubtedly the progeny of neglected stock, and the 
lesson this teaches is that if one cultivates the useful qualities of 
one's stock, one can appreciably increase their profitable value; 
whereas if the birds are neglected, and either allowed to breed 
among themselves without sense or reason, or mated with 
unknown stock without any definite object in view, the result 
in most cases will be disappointing. 

In breeding poultry for egg production or any other useful 
quality it is desirable to remember that "like produces like." 
Breed from a prolific hen, and your pullets will be good layers, 
provided, of course, the sire has descended from useful stock 
also. And in the same way, if you breed from undeisized, 
diseased, or physically degenerate stock, either or all of these 
serious defects will be reproduced in the progeny. By means 
of breeding, all qualities, good, bad, and indifferent, may be 
perpetuated, and consequently it is always of the utmost import- 
ance that breeding stock should be healthy and vigorous, and 
also well grown and developed, for there can be no doubt that the 
quickest growers and the finest chickens are bred from adult 
stock, or, at any rate, adult hens mated with an early cockerel. 
We may mention in this connection that a vigorous young 
cockerel mated with adult hens will usually throw more males 
than females early in the season, but later on there will be little 
difference. An old cock mated with young and well-developed 
pullets usually throws a preponderance of females, and it may 
also be remarked that old cocks are not always reliable early in 
the season, especially when they have been running with hens 
all the year since the previous breeding season, as their vigour 
is usually so impaired that they are unable to fertilise eggs. 
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Systematic breeding for egg production has been amply 
justified by results, as the laying competitions that have been 
held during the last few years testify. As this systematic 
breeding consists mainly of selecting the most consistent layers 
for stock purposes, it is largely a matter of selection year by 
year. Anyone who possesses a large flock of hens knows that 
some are much better layers than others, and if all are bred from 
indiscriminately, the progeny will similarly vary in value, and will 
show a tendency to depreciation ; whereas if a dozen or so of the 
most consistent layers are picked out and mated with a male 
bird descended from equally useful stock, the pullets should be 
of a high standard. There will, however, still be some better 
than others, and in future seasons the same policy of selecting 
the most consistent performers shovild be followed, in order to 
maintain and increase the value of the strain. 

We have recommended consistent layers as most suitable for 
breeding stock. Some hens are unusually prolific, but in such 
oases we usually meet with infertility, as the great strain of 
laying eggs in large numbers drains the constitution and saps 
the vigour, unfitting the birds for breeding strong and vigorous 
chickens. The hen we value most for breeding is that which 
lays consistently all the year round, whose eggs are of good 
average size, and whose general health and vigour are plainly 
apparent. Formerly a poultry-keeper had to rely mainly upon 
guesswork in cho-jsing his hens for breeding, but now he has a 
more reliable guide in the trap-nest. This appliance is a nest 
fitted with a trap-door that closes when the hen goes inside, and 
the bird can only be released by an attendant, who, with the 
help of a numbered ring on the hen's leg, records, in a book kept 
for the purpose, the eggs laid by each bird, so that he is able 
to recognise at a glance which are his most consistent layers, and 
consequently the most useful hens for the bi-eeding-pen. By 
marking every chicken bred it becomes comparatively easy to 
trace the pedigree of every bird on the place, and such knowledge 
is of the greatest advantage to a poultry-keeper who is develop- 
ing useful traits in his stock. 
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Witt regard to the selection of the male bird for the breeding 
pen, opinions are divided as to the results to be derived from 
close breeding on a moderate scale, and upon this subject of 
close breeding some very erroneous ideas exist. In certain oases 
it is a legitimate means to an end, and all the evils that are 
supposed to follow in its train are really due to the abuse rather 
than the use of the principle. Close breeding has ruined many 
exhibition strains because everything has been sacrificed for the 
sake of feather and mai-kings, and when diseased and degenei-ate 
stock are inbred the trouble is merely multiplied. On the other 
hand, there is much to be gained from this principle if only care 
is taken in selecting healthy and vigorous stock for breeding. 
At the same time, the very fact that there is a spice of danger 
in it makes it desirable that close breeding for utility purposes 
shoiild be practised as little as possible, and, we might say, only 
when other methods fail. There is, however, comparatively little 
danger to be feared when occasionally a cockerel is mated with 
distantly related hens, and often such a mating has excellent 
results in helping to fix certain useful characteristics; for it is an 
accepted fact that either in fancy or utility poultry-keeping 
inbreeding is the sole meins of making permanent any character- 
istics that may be introduced into a strain. The great drawback 
in selecting an unrelated cockerel for breeding is that he is so 
often an unknown quantity. One may know the pedigree of 
one's pullets, but the unrelated cockerel's good breeding has to 
be taken for granted. The only thing one can do is to procui-e 
him from a poultry -keeper who is breeding on the same lines, 
and in such a case it is often possible to get a reliable pedigree 
with the bird. 

In breeding it is useful to remember that the female has, 
generally speaking, most influence on the size and shape of the 
progeny, whilst the male has most influence on external 
characteristics. The number of females to be placed with each 
male must depend upon the variety and the time of year. In 
the case of large breeds, such as Orpingtons, Brahmas, Cochins. 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, &c., an active cock may run with 
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about five henn in winter and seven or eight in spring, -wbilst a 
bird of the Minorca or Leghorn class may have six or eight in 
winter and up to a dozen in spring. 

Breeding for exhibition is a totally diflerent matter, and in 
very few cases does like produce like. Usually different matings 
have to be employed to produce each sex of a variety, and 
inbreeding is not merely desirable but an absolute necessity. 
The whole subject is such a wide one, the conditions varying in 
different breeds, that it would require a special volume to do 
justice to its ramifications. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1. 

BRITISH BREEDS OF POULTRY. 

Enqlish poultry-keepers have, as yet, scarcely beem smitten 
with the mania for mauufacturiug new breeds; and, conmquently, 
all British varieties of poultry, with only one etpj^^ffSn, belong Vi 
kinds that have been established for many generaiona. The Game 
Cock was described by Chaucer, and the Dorking probably attained 
its present condition, as far as shape and quality uf flesh are con- 
cerned, hundreds of years ago. The only new fowl that can be 
called British is the Orpington ; though it must be added that more 
than one variety of foreign breeds have been made up in this 
country. 

DORKINGS. — Dorkings are one of the oldest varieties of poultry 
we possess, and they deservedly occupy the place of honour, as 
being, on the whole, the best table fowls that can be kept in this 
country. They have short, white legs with five toes, and their 
bodies are of a remarkably maasive, almost square shape : it is this 
that makes them bo valuable as table fowls. Their combs may 
be either single or rose. There are four varieties of this breed : 
Coloured, Silver-grey, Cuckoo, and "NATiite. Coloured Dorkings are 
the most largely kept, and are somewhat larger and hardier than 
the other kinds. The colours of Uie cock are : Breast, tail, and 
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wing-bar, black ; haoklea and saddle feathers, light gi'ey, striped 
with black ; wing-coverts, white. The hen has a grey neck-hackle, 
striped with black, a deep reddish-brown breast, each feather being 
tipped with black ; the tail and the remainder of the body are 
nearly black. A great deal of latitude has been allowed in the 
past about the exact shade of the feathers of Coloured Dorkings. 
Happily, breeders and judges have paid more heed to size and 
condition than to the mere colour of feathers. With Silver-grey 
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Dorkings an exactly opposite course has been taken. They have 
been bred to the height of perfe,ction, and consequently they are 
not so useful for economic purposes as the former. Their plum jge 
resembles that of the Coloured variety in many respects, but the 
hackles of both cooks and hens are of as silvery-white a colour as it 
is possible to breed them. The hens are also somewhat lighter- 
coloured, and their breasts are of a salmon hue. Cuckoo Dorkings 
have the same plumage as Plymouth Rocks. They are but seldom 
kept now. The most beautiful fowls of this breed are undoubtedly 
"White Dorkings. They are large and well shaped, and every 
feather in them is of a pure snowy-white colour. 

As has already been said, Dorkings are, on the whole, the best 
table fowls that can be kept in this country. The flesh of Game 
is slightly better-flavoured, and the French varieties would, if it 
were not for their delicate constitutions, rival them for the post of 
honour. But we find in the Dorking aU the required points for 
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a first-class table fowl. It is large, the usual weight of cooks being 
from seven to eleven pounds, and that of hens from five to eight 
pounds. The young birds feather well and grow rapidly. With 
good treatment cockerels can be got to weigh about four pounds 
each when twelve weeks old. What is of even more importance 
than mere weight is the 
quality of the fl.esh : this 
is white and juicy, there 
is very little leg and an 
abundance of breast-meat. 

But whUe Dorkings 
occupy the first rank as 
table birds, they are only 
moderate layers, and they 
are by no means suitable 
for keeping in confined 
runs, or in damp or 
bleak situations. They 
require a grass run, how- 
ever small, and they 
must be kept very dry 
and clean. Those who 
want a, good all-round 
fowl can find many breeds 
more suitable than this 
one. The hens make 

capital mothers, though their fifth toe is somewhat in the way, 
and occasionally causes them to break an egg or crush a chicken. 
They lay fair-sized eggs averaging a little over two ounces each. 

GAME. — For many generations the Game fowl was bred 
for fighting purposes and consequently it has developed into 
a long, thin, and intensely pugnacious bird, with well-developed 
muscles and unquenchable spirit. It has about as good a form as can be 
found for fighting purposes. Happily, cock-fighting is now a thing 
of the past, and those who once amused themselves by pitting 
brave bird against brave bird, have now to obtain their amusement 
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in some other way. As a result of this, Game fowls are not kept 
nearly so largely as they once were. They are very good table 
birds, not very large, but of splendid flavour. The usual weight 
of the cocks is from five to eight pounds, and that of the hens 
from three-and-a-half to six pounds. 

They are poor layers, but first-class sitters and mothers. Their 
chief economic value lies in their being such good birds for crossing 
with other breeds, in order to obtain first-class table fowls. The 
cross between the Game and the Dorking produces the best and the 
most rapid-growing bird for the early market that it is possible 
to have. In fact, if any of the varieties of table fowls are crossed 
with Game, they are usually improved in flavour of flesh and in 
rapid development, though not in size. 

The chief objection to Game fowls is their pugnacity. The cocks 
will be masters over every other male bird within their reach, 
and woe to the unhappy fowl that refuses to submit to their rule. 
It is impossible to keep two adult cocks of this breed together, 
unless they have been brought up with one another from the nost, 
and even then it frequently cannot be done. But at the same 
time they are remarkably attentive to their hens, and will defend 
them against all comers. The same trait is seen in Game hens. 
They wiU die in guarding their chickens from all foes, and will 
fiercely attack any who may interfere with them. 

There are seven leading varieties of Game: — Black Eed, 
Brown Red, Duckwings, Piles, Black, and White. The general 
characteristics of all these are much about the same. Both 
cocks and hens have an erect, commanding carriage, as though 
they knew themselves to be commanders among their kind; their 
plumage is close, short, hard and glossy ; head, long, thin, and 
somewhat cruel looking; neck, long and thin; back, short and 
flat, getting narrower towards the tail ; breast, fairly full and broad ; 
legs, long and thin. It is usual to "dub" them (i.e. to cutoff 
the comb and wattles close to the base), in order to prevent their 
injuring one another while fighting; but where this is not done 
the combs only grow to a very small size. "Within the last few 
years the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
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prosecuted several persons for " dubbing " their birds, and in 
almost, i£ not in every case, has secured a conviction. Game- 
keepers argue, however, that the " dubbing " is really a kind 
action, as it prevents the birds inflicting ten times more pain on 
themselves Ln their quarrels. 

The plumage of the Black Red Game cock is — shoulders, back 
and wing bows, crimson ; neck-hackle, saddle-hackles and head, 
bright orange red ; wings, breast, tail, and under parts of body, 
black. In the 
hen, the breast 
and thighs are a 
salmon colour ; 
head and neck- 
hackle, golden, 
whUe the two 
top feathers of 
the tail sliould 
have a small 
amount of par- 
tridge on them. 
The legs are a 
wUlow colour, 
and the eyes 
should be a 
very fiery red. 

Brown Red 
Game have 
black eyes and 
beak, and very 
dark legs. The 
face of the cock 

is purple; the back, shoulder coverts and saddle, lemon colour; 
the neck-hackle a very bright lemon; the breaat black, each 
feather regularly laced with lemon. The thighs, tail, and wings 
are black. In tlie hen, the head and neck are a bright yellow, 
and the whole of the remainder of the plumage a shining, greenish 




Fig. 13. Blaok-Breasted Red Gamb. 
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black; except the breast, which is often laced. Laced breasts 
are, on the whole, to be preferred to pure black ones. 

Duckwing Game are among the most beautiful of any. The 
cock has bright red ej-es and face; white head; neck-hackle, 
straw colour ; back and wing bow, orange ; wings, breast, tail and 
under parts of body, black. In the hen, the head and neck are a 
silvery grey; breast, salmon; back, shoulder coverts and wing, 
grey ; thighs, pale salmon. The eyes of both cock and hen are a 
pale salmon, and the legs willow. 

Pile Game are 
another very beauti- 
ful variety. The 
cock has a bright 
red face and eyes; 
head and neck, or- 
ange ; saddle and 
back, rich red; while 
the remainder of the 
plumage, with the 
exception of the red 
wing bay, is white. 
Very often the white 
is not pure, however, 
but a little black is 
interspersed among 
it. The plumage of 
Black Game is of 
a. glossy, greenish 
hue; the legs are a dark willow or black. White Game have yellow 
legs, and a pure white plumage, without a coloured feather in it. 

OLD ENGLISH GAME.— This breed is really the Old 
Game fowls that did duty in the fighting pits in the old 
days of cocking. Although a barbarous sport, it is im- 
possible to look back without interest upon it, and to blind 
ourselves to the fact that the cock-fighters certainly bred a hard 
and a plucky fowl. It was at the time cock-fighting came 




FiQ. 14. Old English Game. 
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to be suppressed in this country that the Modem Game type 
arose out of the old one. Exhibition specimena were bred 
with length of leg and neck as an important characteristic, 
leaving the Old Game fowls, known as the Old English, with 
the shapeliness that had always been their great beauty. 
Many colours and 
varieties are bred, 
including Black 
Reds, Spangles, 
Clays, Wheatens, 
&c., the two former 
being more gener- 
ally met with than 
the others. In shape 
the Old English 
Game cook is a 
handsome bird, with 
a most proud bear- 
ing. He is also dis- 
tinguished by a very 
long and gracefully- 
carried tail, whilst 
his hackles are both 
long and rich. The 
hen carries herself 
well, with more of an 
upright bearing. As layers they cannot be held to excel, not 
having been bred for that purpose. As table fowls, however, 
they are particularly useful, having large breasts and plenty 
of rich flesh. Breeders prefer the white legs, too, with which 
many of the birds are bred, and this, too, adds to their value as 
table fowl. They are useful for crossing for eating purposes with 
many breeds that are lacking in quality and quantity of flesh. 

HAMBURGHS.— These are among the most beautiful fowls 
we possess, but they are not of much use, as a rale, for commercial 
poultry-keeping, owing to their smalJ size and their lack of hardi- 




FiG. 15. Silver-Spakgled Hauburqhs. 
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There are five varieties of them — Black, Golden-spangled, 
Silver-spangled, Golden-pencilled, and Silver-pencilled. Of these 
the Black are altogether the most hardy, and lay the largest eggs. 
Next to them, but a far distance behind, come the Spangled; while 
the Pencilled are the most delicate of all. Hamburghs have rose 
combs ; the face should be of as brilliant a red as possible, and 
the ear-lobes white. The tail of the Black Hamburghs is of a 
dark slaty-blue 
colour, and the 
plumage of a very 
glossy black. The 
cock carries its tail 
very erect. Black 
Hamburghs may be 
said to be, on the 
whole, useful fowls. 
They lay an abun- 
dance of eggs, and 
are fairly hardy ; 
but they ought not 
to be kept in very 
small runs. They 
thrive best on grass 
runs in warm sit- 
uations. Neither 
the Spangled nor 

the Pencilled varieties are worth keeping in their pure state, 
when there are so many better varieties to be had. Hamburghs 
are very susceptible to cold, and require to be kept warm 
and dry. 

Hamburghs are too small to be good table fowls, but they carry 
a remarkable amount of flesh on them for their size. They will 
be found specially useful for crossing purposes. A cross between 
Hamburghs and one of the heavy varieties, such as Cochins or 
Langshans, produces a good all-round fowl. Where Hamburghs 
are kept, one cock may be allowed to run with as many as ten 




FiQ. 16. Black Hamburqes. 
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or a dozen hens, provided tliey have a good range. The chickens 
should not be hatched-out too early in the year. 

SCOTCH GREYS.— The great increase that has taken place 
during the last few years in poultry-keeping has led to many 
useful breeds that formerly Tvere only known in a limited locality 
spreading all over the country. This has happened to the Scotch 
Grey. A few years ago it wa.s kept almost solely in Scotlajid, 
but its merits 
are now making 
it popular in 
England. It is 
a moderate layer 
and a good table 
bird — almost as 
good as the Dor- 
king. It is a 
non - sitter, and 
has white, well- 
flavoured flesh. 

The plumage 
is cuckoo-colour- 
ed, resembling 
that of the 
Cuckoo Dorking 
and Plymouth 
Rock. Its comb 




Fig. 17. SiLTKK-PiaSCILLKD Hambukghs. 



is single, and its legs are white, slate-coloured, or white and 
slate-coloured mixed. 

REDCAPS. — Redcaps are an old English breed, and have been 
kept about the AVest of England for a hundred years and more; 
yet, strange to say, they were comparatively unknown to the mass 
of English poultry-keepers until a very few years ago. At one 
time it seemed likely that they would die out altogether. Happily, 
they have been saved from this fate, and during the last ten years 
they have been rapidly growing in popularity. They deserve to 
be kept even more than they are, for they have many useful quaU.- 
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ties. Their moat peculiar feature, whence they derive their name, 
IB their immense combs, which often reach an excessive size. Cocks 
can be seen at shows with combs nearly four inclies broad and be- 
tween five and six inches long. It has often been asked whether 
Redcap-breedera do well to encourage such large combs, or if it 
would not be better for them to encourage neater combs, of a 
more moderate size. The excessive development of some 
particular feature is too much aimed at by breeders to-day, 
and the results are by no means so satisfactory as some ad- 
vocates of the modem system of poultry-breeding would have 
us believe. Such disproportionate growth of any particular 
part, whether it be comb, beard, or feathers, may be greatly 
admired by the breeders themselves, but it usually strikes out- 
siders as being something akin to a deformity. In many respects, 
such as the marking of feathers. Redcaps bear a striking re- 
semblance to Golden-spangled Hamburghs. But there is no 
feomparison between Hamburglia and Redcaps for economic 
qualities. The true Redcap is a great deal larger, lays a larger 
egg, and is hardier. A good cock should weigh from seven to 
nine pounds, and a hen from four-and-a-half to six pounds. 
Redcaps are splendid layers for warm situations, but they are not 
suitable for cold or damp places. Under favourable circumstances 
a good strain of birds of this breed will give from a-hundred- 
and-forty to two-hundred eggs a year. Mr. Wragg, the active 
Secretary of the Redcap Club, mentions a case where the pro- 
prietors of an American poultry-farm were ao pleased with the 
Redcaps obtained from England that they bred them in large 
numbers, and cleared out all their Leghorns and MLnorcas to 
make room for them. The eggs weigh about two ounces and are 
slightly tinted in colour. In appearance Redcaps are strikingly 
handsome. Their bodies are a deep reddish-brown-chocolate 
colour, and on the tip of each feather is a very dark blue spangle. 
The tail is black, and the neck-hackles are black, striped with gold. 
ORPINGTONS.— The Orpington is the most successful 
composite breed that has been produced in England, and the 
credit for its introduction belonged to the late Mr. William 
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Cook, head of the firm of William Oook and Sons, of Orpington 
House, St. Mary Cray, Kent. Mr. Cook first brought the Black 
variety into notice in 1886, and a few years later he introduced 
the Buff, which was followed soon after by the White, and after 
several years by the Diamond Jubilee and Spangled. Some 
people have assailed Mr. Cook for calling all these varieties 
Orpingtons, contending that they had no common origin, and 
differed in many respects. But such opposition has not been 
strong enough to affect 
the breed in any way, 
and even though Mr. 
Cook may have had 
mercenary objects in 
view in calling all his 
productions Oi-ping. 
tons, we prefer to 
regard him as a bene- 
factor to the world of 
poultry -keepers, for out 
of various materials he 
evolved varieties that 
have brought success 
and prosperity to many 
breeders besides him- 
self. Moreover, all 
varieties of Orpingtons 
are bred to the same 
shape, and thex'e is 
nothing more unusual 

in these several varieties being classed under one head than 
there is in the case of the Wyandotte with its many sub-varieties. 
Orpingtons are among the largest of fowls, cocks averaging 
91b. or 101b., and hens 71b. or 81b. They are short in the leg, with 
broad, cobby bodies, short backs, and long breastbones. The legs 
are free from feathers, the faces and eai"-lobes are red, and the 
combs are usually single and of medium size, though rose-comb 




Fig 18. Black Eosb-combed Orpingtons. 
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varieties are recognised in Blacks and Buffs. At the present 
time the Blacks are bred to better type and shape than Buffs, but 
"Whites have improved greatly of late years. The Blacks should 
have plumage with a rich green sheen, with black legs and beaks, 
whilst the plumage of the Buffs should be level and of a nice 
medium shade of buff, free from white or black in any part, with 
flesh-coloured legs. The White variety, which for some time 
also went by the name of Albion, should have pure snow-white 
plumage, with white or flesh-coloured legs, whilst the Diamond 
Jubilee most resembles the Spangled Game, having plumage of 
mottled black, red, and white, with flesh-coloured legs, and the 
Spangled variety is black with white mottling, as in the Ancona 
or Houdan, the legs being mottled black and white. 

Not only have Orpingtons become exceptionally popular for 
show purposes, but they are to be reckoned among the beat of 
our general-purpose breeds. They are extremely hardy, and are, 
therefore, suitable for keeping in exposed places on farms. 
Their eggs are brown and of good size. For some years Buffi 
Orpingtons have enjoyed more popularity than the other 
varieties, and some of the best layers in recent laying competitions 
have belonged to this breed. As table fowls, however, they have 
not altogether given satisfaction, and it is generally recognised 
that they make too much bone to fatten readily at an early age, 
although, if they are kept on until they are about five months 
old before being fattened, they make magnificent large table 
fowls. The White variety is a very serious rival to the Buff for 
general purposes. It is not as a general rule so heavy in bone, 
and consequently develops and fattens up for table at an earlier 
age, whilst its flesh is of beautiful colour and quality. This is 
one of the most acceptable varieties of the present day, and 
experts are unanimous in prophesying for it a very large share 
of popularity. Although Blacks are not so generally kept for 
useful purposes as Buffs and Whites, they are by no means to be 
despised. Their eggs are usually very rich in colour and are 
laid in large numbers, whilst their flesh is of beautiful colour, as 
is usually the case with black-plumaged fowls. All Orpingtons 
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are heavy sitters, and in some strains of BufEs and Blacks this 
becomes somewhat troublesome, though it is significant that 
in some of the best laying strains the brooding instinct has been 
eliminated to a very large extent, showing that with careful 
breeding the productiveness of stock can be increased. The hens 
are often considered clumsy sitters, but in many cases it is 
because they are put upon a small nest. As a x-ule they sit very 
steadily and brood their chickens jealously. 
So many amateurs nowadays keep Buff Oi-pingtons for show 

purposes that a few 
words as to their 
breeding are neces- 
sary. Colour is the 
great stumbling- 
block, and the ten- 
dency among all 
Buff fowls is to 
become lighter with 
age, or to throw 
white in the pro- 
geny. Consequently, 
any indication of 
white is a very bad 
fault, and if it 
appears in the 
breeding stock, it 
wiU be found multi- 
plied in their produce. A Buff Orpington for breeding should 
have sound buff plumage to the skin. In many cases, if the 
feathers are turned up, it will be found that the fluff underneath 
is much lighter, and often quite white. Such birds will not breed 
sound colour, but if they possess the sound buff shade right 
through to the skin they may be relied upon. Dark or smutty 
under-colour is likewise objectionable. Similarly the presence 
of white in the flight or tail or any other part of the body is a 
serious fault in breeding stock, whilst a little black may be 




Fig. 19. Buff Orpingtons. 
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tolerated in the tail, especially if the bird is a very rich-coloured 
one. The best results are to be obtained by mating a cock of a 
darker shade than would be lilted in the show-pen along with 
large, shapely hens of a nice medium shade, and the pullets from 
this mating would be found to be about correct in colour, whilst 
some of the cockerels might be rather too dark, but would be 
very useful as breeders. In the Black Orpington the question 
of colour is not so pressing, and none offers such great difficulties 
in this respect as the Buff. 

LINCOLNSHIRE BUFFS.— This is not a standardised 
variety, and the name is given to a somewhat nondescript class 
of buff fowls that has been bred for a number of years in 
Lincolnshire for laying and table purposes. Some birds have 
clean legs, and others are slightly feathered ; a few have yellow 
legs, and many have the buff plumage speckled with black. 
They are not bred for show purposes, and at the present day any 
rubbish of buff colour passes muster as a Lincolnshire Buff. 

SUSSEX. — The county of Sussex has long been noted for the 
excellence of its table poultry, and for many years a certain 
class of fowls has been bred there for the purpose. These birds 
possessed all the desirable qualities of table poultry, having large 
bodies, long and deep breasts, and white legs, skin, and flesh. 
In course of time three distinct colour-varieties were evolved, 
and a few years ago the Sussex fowl was recognised and 
standardised as a pure breed, a club was formed to look after it, 
and shows began to provide classes for it, although up to the 
present it has attracted very little attention outside the county. 
There can be no doubt that the Sussex fowls have a good deal of 
Dorking blood in them, although they have only four toes. They 
are very similiar to Dorkings in shape, and not so cobby as an 
Orpington. They have single combs of modeiate size, white legs 
and feet free from feathers, and the average weight is about 91b. 
in cooks and 71b. in hens. The three colour-varieties are Light, 
Red, and Speckled. The first is similar in marking to the 
Light Brahma, having white plumage with black striping in the 
hackle and black tail and flights. The Red is of rich red or 
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brown colour, with black striping in hackle and black tail and 
flights, the colour being as level as possible. The Speckled has 
the spangled plumage of the Diamond Jubilee Orpington, and 
only shape can distinguish between the two, which necessarily 
leads to confusion at times. All these varieties are hardy, and 
good layers of brown or tinted eggs, and as a rule they are 
comparatively fine in bone, and therefore come to hand quickly 
for table purposes, although we believe there is already a 
tendency to secure size in show birds at the risk of coarseness. 



CHAPTER S. 
BREBD.S OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Is France, poultry-keeping is looked upon as a serious branch 
of agriculture, and not, as here, a thing unworthy of the farmers' 
attention. Every holding, large or small, usually has some hun- 
dreds of birds. People in England often imagine that there must 
be a large number of poultry-farms in France, in order to produce 
the immense quantity of eggs it is able to send over to us every 
year. If by poultry-farms is meant farms on which nothing else 
but poultry are kept, then they are scarcer in France than they 
are in England. Yet there are quite a number of agriculturists who 
have one or two thousand birds, and it is quite a usual thing for 
there to be some hundreds of fowls on a small farm. Egg-pro- 
ducing is comparatively in a backward state in France. The hens 
seldom lay in winter, and there can be no doubt but that a very 
little attention to the laying qualities of the birds would enable 
French breeders to increase their output of eggs considerably. The 
one point our neighbours do understand is the raising of table 
poultry. All the French breeds are notable chiefly for their edible 
qualities, and in this respect it would be diificult to find their su- 
periors. Nor is this to be wondered at. Poultry are a common 
food with the people, and no one can compare the cuisine of an 
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ordinary French household with that of an English one without 
being struck with the far greater use in the former of poultry 
and their produce. Further, the breeding of first-class table 
poultry is encouraged by the offer of high prizes, and people 
are willing to pay a fair price for really good birds. 

LA FLECHE. — La Fleche, like other French breeds is, first and 
foremost, a table bird. Its great merit is the exquisite flavour of 
its flesh ; but it can- 
not be called a suitable 
breed for keeping in 
England, owing to its 
extremely delicate con- 
stitution. The colour 
of its plumage is a 
bright metallic black, 
and its peculiar homed 
comb gives the birds 
of this breed an un- 
pleasant, diabolical ax)- 
pearanoe. They de- 
velop slowly, and in 
their native haunts 
they are good layers of 
large, white eggs. 
When properly treated 
they become very 
heavy, sixteen pounds being no uncommon weight for a pair of 
adult birds. But as they cannot be made to thrive in England, 
there is no need to describe them more fully. 

HOUDAKS. — Houdans are the best French breed for keeping in 
this country. They get on best of any in our climate ; they are 
good layers and first-class table birds. One well-known writer 
describes them as " extraordinarily hardy," but this term is liable 
to be misunderstood. Their hardiness is certainly extraordinary 
compared with that of, say, Les Fleches, but they are not nearly 
80 capable of thriving under adverse influences as such breeds as 




FiQ. 20. La Flbchb. 
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Langshans or Leghorns. They get on best in sheltered situations 

and i£ they are kept in draughty or damp houses they are very 

liable to take cold. Houdans cannot be relied on to lay during 

wet weather. Their eggs are white-shelled, and of a good size. 

In outward appearance the birds are broad-breasted and short 

legged. There are 

five toes to each 

foot. The feathers 

are black, tipped 

with white, and 

there is always a 

strong tendency fur 

the birds to become 

too light in colour. 

Where it is desired 

to keep the breed 

true to colour, this 

must be guarded 

against by breo 1- 

ing only from fairly 

dark birds, or, if 

the hens are light- 

coloiu^ed, mating 

them ^vith a very 

dark cock. The 

comb is leaf -shape, 

and above it is a 

large crest. A 

crest is admittedly a drawback to the useful qualities of a breed, 

yet fanciers of the Houdan have for many years aimed at having 

the crest as large as possible, on account of its beauty. 

As table fowls it is impossible to say anything but good of 
Houdans. Their flesh is white, well flavoured, and well placed. 
There is plenty of breast-meat and comparatively little leg. The 
cocks of this breed are especially virile and active. One can be 
allowed to run with a dozen hens, provided they have a good 




Fio. .21. Houdans. 
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range. The hens are non-sitters. Houdans are also one of the best 
breeds we have for crossing purposes. A Houdan cock mated with 
hens of one of the heavier breeds wUl produce some of the fineot 
chickeiiB it is possible to have for all-round purposes. 

CREVE-OCEURS. — The Creve-coeur was first introduced into 
this country about the year 1852, by Mr. Vivian, but it has never 
attained great popularity here. The plumage of Crgve-coeurs is 
black ; they have 
short legs, and 
large", circular 
crests. They are 
large-sized and good 
table birds ; their 
eggs are white- 
shelled and above 
the average in size. 
But, in spite of 
these good points, 
their delicacy — 
that curse of most 
French breeds — 
prevents their 
being taken up to 
any large extent. 
FAYEROLLES. 
— This variety is 
no longer looked 
upon as a mongrel, 
but enjoys con- 
siderably more 
popularity than any other French breed at the present day, and 
ranks as one of our most useful varieties. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, and was produced by a number of crosses in which 
Dorkings appear to have played a prominent part, for the shape 
very much resembles that of the Dorking, whilst the legs are 
white and furnished with five toes, though they are also slightly 








Fig. 22. Creve-cceubs. 
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feathered down the outside. The comb is single, upright, and 
of moderate size, and the face is adorned with muffling and a 
bib. There are three varieties, Salmon, Ermine, and Black, but 
the first-named is the one generally kept. The cock of this variety 
has straw-coloured hackles, a mixture of white and brown on the 
top, and black breast and tail; whilst the hen is of salmon-pink 
colour on the back, shading to a soft creamy tint on the breast. 
The Ermine variety is similar in plumage to the Light Brahma. 
Eaverolles are excellent table fowls, having fine bone, long and 

deep bi-easts, and 
good-coloured flesh, 
whilst they are also 
hardy and good 
layers of brown 
eggs. They can be 
highly recommended 
for general purposes 
or for specialising 
with early table 
chickens, as they 
grow very quickly, 
and when crossed 
with Indian Game 
they make fine large 
fowls for Christmas. 
OAMPINES.— 
This breed comes 
from a district in Belgium, where it is bred very largely for 
general purposes. It is a small breed, somewhat similar to the 
Hambiu'gh in shape, but with a single comb, which falls over in 
the hen. The plumage is barred black and white, being much 
coarser than the pencilling of the Hamburgh, and it should be 
as clear and even as possible, whilst the hackles are white, the 
legs slate colour, and the lobes white. A Gold variety is also 
bred, with gold ground colour in place of black, but it is not so 
widely kept as the Silver. Oampines are very good layers of 




Fig. 23. Faverollks. 
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white eggs, and in their own country they are highly valued for 
producing early table chickens, as they grow very fast, and when 
quite young make very plump birds for the table. The Brackel 
is a very similar bird, and is probably of the same origin, though 
it has been bred slightly larger, and is perhaps more useful for 
the table. Tt is not, however, bred in England by that name. 
POLISH. — This is a very handsome and distinctive breed, 
though nowadays it is kept entirely for show purposes, and conse- 
quently lacks hardi- 
ness. It has nume- 
rous sub - varieties, 
including Silver, 
Gold, Black, White, 
White-crested 
Black, Chamois or 
BufE-laced, Blue- 
laced, &c., and its 
distinguishing 
chai-acteristic is a 
large and shapely 
crest, that of the 
cock spreading well 
from the centre, 
whilst that of the 
hen is globular and 
compact. The 
Laced or Spangled 
varieties also have beards and muffling, the comb in all varieties 
being very small and consisting of two horns, which are generally 
hidden by the crest. The Golds and Silvers have lacing of a 
similar type to Wyandottes, but rather coarser, the feathers being 
very inclined to spangling at the tjps. The Chamois is also similar 
to the BufE-laced Wyandotte in respect to colour and markings. 
All varieties lay white eggs, but not in any great number, and the 
chickens are usually delicate. A peculiarity in Polish is the for- 
mation of the skull, which has a large round protuberance on top. 

F 2 




Fig. 24. Campines. 
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VARIOUS.— Northern Europe has still many other breeds of 
more or less distinctiveness that are little known in England- 
France and Belgium have been most productive of new varieties 
up to the present, and in addition to those already refeiTcd to 
may be mentioned La Bresse, Le Mans, Courtes Pattes, and 
Coucou de Malines. White La Bresse have competed with some 
success in laying tests, but the others are practically un- 
known here. A breed called the Lakenf elder has come from 

Holland or Ger- 
many ,but it has been 
bred almost entirely 
for show purposes in 
this country. It is 
very small, but has 
striking plumage, 
consisting of black 
neck -hackle and tail 
with white body, 
together with a 
moderate-sized 
single comb and 
grey legs. When 
fii'st introduced it 
was very delicate 
but, having become 
somewhat acclima- 
tised, is now con- 
sidered a vevy fair layer. Another Grerman breed is the Ramels- 
loher, which is of Minorca type, with either white or bufE 
plumage. Russia has several distinctive breeds, of which the 
best known is the OrlofB. This was shown at Birmingham 
some yeai-s ago and gave the impression of huge size, which 
appeared to be due to a cross with Indian Game or the Malay. 
A large head and a thick neck were also pi-ominent features, 
and the colour was similar to that of a Red Malay. The breed 
is considered to be very hardy and a good layer. 




Fig. 25. WniTE-CRKSxED Black Polish. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SPANISH AND MEDITERRANEAN BREEDS. 

The four breeds which originally came from Spain and the 
Bhores and islands of the Mediterranean Sea have all very 
similar characteristics. They are non-sitters, only moderately 
good table fowls, 
and layers of large, 
white shelled eggs. 
They do not thrive 
well in cold or 
damp localities; but 
where the soil ia 
dry, and the situa- 
tion sheltered, they 
can be reckoned on 
to give a good re- 
turn, in the shape 
of eggs, for their 
food. 

SPANISH.— 
The "White -faced 
Black Spanish have 
been bred in this 
country for a very 
long time, and until 
about ten years ago 
they were one of 
our most popular 
breeds. But dur- 
ing the last twenty 
years they have 

steadily sunk in popular estimation. The reason of this is 
easily found. At one time Spanish were fairly hardy, but 
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Fig. 26. Black Spanish. 
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exhibitors, by a process of wrenatural selection, in order to 
obtain birds with an excessive development of white on their 
faces, have caused them to become delicate, and have ruined their 
usual qualities. In sheltered town yards Spanish may sometimes, 
even now, give satisfaction, but as a rule they cannot be recom- 
mended. The chickens should not be hatched-out until May or 
June, as they fledge very badly, and if they have to face the bleak 
weather of the early months a number of them wiU die. Spanish 
are too slim to be 
good table birds, but 
what meat is on them 
is of fairly good 
quality. 

The appearance of 
Black Spanish is al- 
most too well known 
to require descrip- 
tion. Their plumage 
is of a glossy black 
colour, their legs are 
blue, and they have 
four toes to each 
foot. Their faces, 
wattles, and ear-lobes 
are as white as it is 
possible to obtain 

them, and in exhibition birds the face should be absolutely free 
from any red streaks. The comb of the cock stands quite upright, 
while that of the hen hangs down. 

MINORCAS. — The Minorca occupies much the same place to- 
day as Spanish did a few years ago. In outward appearance the 
two breeds strikingly resemble each other, the main point of differ- 
ence being in the face, which in the Minorca is red, instead of, 
as with Spanish, white. Minorcas are first-class layers when kept 
in mild places, and they thrive very well in confined runs. A 
good strain, when properly kept, will often average as many as a 
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hundred and-sixty eggs per bird per annum. The eggs are white- 
shelled and of a large size, weighing close on two and a'-half ounces 
each. Minorcas make fairly good table birds for family use, the 
average weight of good specimens being seven pounds for cocks, 
and five or six pounds for hens. They are small eaters and non- 
sitters. 

There are also White Minorcas, and White Spanish, which 
resemble their dark sisters in everything but plumage. 

ANDALUSIANS. — In all but the colour of its plumage the 
Andalusian is the same as the Minorca, and it probably originally 
sprang from a Minorca cross. Even at present a Minorca cross 
is often used in the production of Andalusians, in order to obtain 
clearer-marked feathers. Andalusians were originally introduced 
into this country about the year 1852, and from the first they 

showed the fault of 
not breeding true. 
Their correct colour 
is a groundwork of 
blue, laced with 
black; but, even 
with the best strains 
of birds, it seldom 
happens that more 
than one half of the 
chickens come out 
properly marked. 
The remainder will 
be black or white. 
With inferior 
strains of birds the 
proportion of black- 
and-white chickens 
is naturally much larger, and not infrequently the breeder does 
not obtain a correctly-coloured chicken out of a brood. This 
often leads those who have purchased eggs for hatching from 
prize breeders to think they have been swindled ; but the fact ia, 




Fig. 28. Andalusians. 
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no hen will produce Blues from all her eggs. In regard to the 
laying powers and table qualities of Andalusians, what has been 
said of Minorcas will apply equally well to them. 

ANOONAS. — This breed bids fair to become one of the 
most popular among non-sitting fowls. The first specimens of 
this variety were introduced by a certain Captain Rowle, of the 
"Bugle," who brought them direct from Ancona in Italy about 
the year 1884 or 1885. Very little notice was taken of them, how- 
ever, and for some time it appeared that the breed had entirely 
disappeai-ed. Then 
a few years later 
they were again 
imported, and this 
time found so many 
good friends that 
they have made 
phenomenal head- 
way. They have 
actually been the 
subjects of a 
" boom," and the 
high prices paid 
for exhibition speci- 
mens testifies to 
their popularity in 
the show-pen. The 
Ancona is a colour 
variety of the Leghorn, and has probably been produced through 
a " sport " or by the aid of scientific crosses. It is common in its 
own district, though the birds that have come direct from Italy 
fall far below the standard of those we are accustomed to see in 
our best breeders' yards. In shape and general chai-acteristies 
the Ancona is similar to the Leghoi-n, with neat, active body, 
erect, evenly-sereated comb in the cock, and drooping in the 
hen. The plumage, however, is mottled black-and-white. The 
black should predominate and form the ground colour, whilst 
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each feather should be lightly tipped with white. According 
to the standard of the Ancona Club the yellow legs should be 
mottled with black spots. Good birds are as yet few and far 
between, the tendency being towards patchiness and uneven 
mottling. 

It is a wonderful layer in summer, and by many is accounted 
as good in harder weather. Mrs. Bourlay, a pioneer breeder 
of Anconas whose home is situated in one of the most exposed 
spots in the Midlands, says she tried all breeds until she dis- 
covered the Ancona, and never found one to bear the hard winter 
and give such excellent results as this. No table qualities are 
claimed for the breed, although young cockerels and pullets 
fatten at an early age. 



CHAPTER XII. 
ASIATIC BREEDS. 



"We are indebted to Asia for several breeds that have simply 
altered the face of modern poultry-keeping. 

COCHIN'S. — To the Cochin fowl is due the credit of causing 
the great modem revival of interest in poultry-keeping that has 
taken place. As long ago as the year 1847, when it was first 
introduced among us, it was looked upon as quite a phenomenon. 
Its immense size, its tameness, and its hardiness were spoken of 
everywhere, and rumour greatly added to the wonderful qualities 
of the breed. At the time of its introduction the Cochin really 
was a useful fowl, but the same cannot be said of it to-day. Our 
English breeders have taken it in hand, and have — so they say — 
"brought it to a high state of perfection." In doing so, how- 
ever, they have succeeded in eliminating nearly all the useful 
qualities from the breed. 

Cochins attain an immense size, but, notwithstanding this, 
they are very poor table birds. Their flesh is inferior and coai-se, 
and there is comparatively very little of it. A very large pro- 
portion of their bodies consists of offal, and what flesh they have 
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Is found chiefly on the legs, and not on the breast. The eggs of 
Cochins are very rich and usually of a good size ; but the birds 
lay very few of them, owing to the fact that they are on the 
cluck during nearly all the spi-ing and summer. One point in 
their favour is that a large proportion of their eggs are laid 
during the winter months. Cochins are the greatest sitters of 
any breed, yet they are so clumsy that they cannot be called 
good sitters or mothers. They are enormous eaters, and 
generally they are good for next to nothing but to look at. 

In appearance 
the Cochin fowl is 'M, 

decidedly cushiony, 'Mi:'' 

massive, well- 
rounded, and com- 
pact. There is not 
BO much difference 
between the feather- 
ing and shape of 
cocks and hens as in 
most other breeds; 
but the cock is more 
upright, larger, and 
has a slightly larger 
comb. The combs 
of both cocks and 
hens are small, 
single, and erect ; 

the head is small and neat; breast, broad, deep, and semi- 
circular ; tail, small and full ; the legs are short, thick, yellow 
in colour, and very heavily feathered on the outside. 

There are now five leading varieties of Cochins : — ^BufE, Par- 
tridge, Cuckoo, Black, and White. Buff Cochins are, on the whole, 
the most popular, and the most largely bred in this country. Their 
plumage may vary in shade from bright lemon to deep cinnamon; 
but, as far as possible, a well-bred bird should be the same shade 
all over. In cocks, the hackle, saddle feather and wing bow may 
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be a little darker than elsewhere ; and a very small amount of black 
is allowable in cock's tails, but no white should be seen. Partridge 
Cochins are somewhat better layers than Buffs. The colour of the 
plumage of Partridge cocks is, breast, underpart of body, thighs 
and tail, black; wings, a deep rich red; saddle, rich red, with a 
black stripe down the centre of each feather ; legs, yellow with a 
little black interspersed. The plumage of the hens is a light 
brown, the feathers being clearly and uniformly pencilled a 
darker shade ; the neck is a deep yellow, striped with black down 
the middle. 

Birds of the Black variety are the most lazy and useless fowls 
known, even among Cochins ; White Cochins are a little, though 
not very much better. Their plumage should be pure black or 
white aU over, with no feathers of any other colour whatever. 
The plumage of Cuckoo Cochins is a light bluish grey barred 
across with lines of a darker shade, like Plymouth Rocks, or any 
other cuckoo variety of birds. 

BRAHMAS. — Before the Cochin mania had died away, another 
Asiatic breed was brought before the Western world. According 
to the accounts given by those who possessed them, Brahmas were 
first brought by an unknown sailor from their native country to 
New York, in September, 1846. They were purchased by a man 
named Chamberlain, who in the following year sold his birds to a 
Mr. Cornish, and before long the breed was taken up by many 
fanciers both in England and in America. It would serve no good 
purpose to dwell on the bitter controversy that was carried on for 
many years about the real origin of the breed. Many believed 
Brahmas to be a made variety, produced from Cochins. This 
view was taken up by Mr. Darwin, in order to prove the possi- 
bility of living creatures under-going great changes in appearance 
in a short time. It is now generally abandoned, however, and the 
Brahma is to-day recognised as a variety altogether distinct from 
the Cochin. There are two varieties of Brahmas — Light and 
Dark. The outward appearance of both is similar in everything 
but the colour of the feathers. They have very small, neat- 
looking heads, small pea combs, large, ungainly bodies, and 
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heavily-feathered, orange-coloured legs. Size and full feathering 
are the main points in exhibition birds. Brahmas will often 
attain an immense size, and cocks and hens have been known to 
turn the scale at fifteen and twelve pounds each respectively. But 
birds of such a weight are altogether too heavy for all useful 
purposes, except the pot, and lighter ones should be chosen for 
breeding from. The 
plumage of the Light 
variety is mainly white 
or cream colour, the 
correct shade being 
pure white. The flight- 
feathers and those in 
the neck - hackle are 
black, with an edging 
of white. Black feath- 
ers are interspersed in 
the leg and saddle 
feathering; while the 
tail and taU-coverts 
are principally black, 
one or two feathers 
being striped with 
white. In Dark 
Bralimas the predomi- 
nating colour is black. 
The head, in both 
cock and hen, is white, 
and the neck-hackle 
black, striped with 

white. The breast and tail of the cock are black, the back is 
principally white, and the other parts of the body are chiefly 
black, a little white being mingled among it. In the hens the 
ground-colour of the whole plumage, except the head and neck, 
is grey, and each feather is pencilled with black. 

During the last few years Brahmas have greatly degenerated. 
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Fifty years ago they ranked as the best layers in the country, 
especially during the winter months. The same cannot be said of 
them to-day. Yet there are many good layers to be found among 
them. DiflFerent strains of this breed greatly differ in their laying 
qualities. Some are among the worst layers that can be found 
anywhere, while others are the very reverse. As a rule, Light 
Brahmas will be 
found far better 
than the Dark. 
The eggs are 
large-sized and 
brown - shelled. 
Brahmas are 
great eaters and 
frequent sitters. 
They carry a 
great deal of 
flesh on them, 
but, unfortu- 
nately, most of 
it is found on 
their legs, in- 
stead of on the 
breast; another 
point against 
them is that 
they have yellow 
skins. They are 
very hardy, 

quiet, and tame, and they can easily be confined in a small run. 
Fencing five feet high is sufficient to keep them in. 

LANGSHANS. — This breed was introduced into England 
in the early 'seventies by the late Major Croad. They came 
from a district on the Tangtse-kiang, in China, and by many 
people were thought to be Black Cochins. There quickly 
arose a controversy, which was carried on with great bitterness 
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for some years, as to whether Langshans came from the same 
stock as Black Cochins, or were a distinct breed. We think 
it was generally agreed that the breed was distinct and of 
considerable antiquity ; but, in any case, there is a great differ- 
ence between the two breeds nowadays, for Langshans possess 
many useful qualities that Cochins altogether lack. In course 
of time, with the advent of the Black Orpington, Langshan 
fanciers struck out a 
new line for themselves, 
breeding their birds 
much longer in limb and 
harder in feather. This 
again caused another 
bitter controversy, 
which has been carried 
on irregularly up to 
the present day, when 
we find the modern 
Langshan of quite a 
different type from the 
original, which has 
been revived, and is 
now bred and ex- 
hibited under the style 
of the Pure (Croad) 
Langshan. The original 
type of Langshan has 
a large body, and is of 
upright carriage, with 
a prominent tail, and medium length of limb; whereas the 
modern type is smaller and finer in body, with a smaller taU, 
and limbs almost as long as those of the Modem Game. Both 
varieties have moderate-sized single combs and red faces, black 
legs slightly feathered on the outside, and plumage of a rich 
beetle-green colour. Blue and White Langshans have also been 
bred to the modern type; the former have laced plumage like 
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the Andalusian, with blue legs, these also being' found in the 
White variety. 

From the utilitarian standpoint Langshans occupy a promi- 
nent position among all-round general-purpose fowls, and the 
only question is as to the relative merits of the original and 
modern types. The flesh is of splendid colour, the breastbone is 
deep, and, in spite of black legs, Langshans rank among the 
best table birds. Their eggs are rather on the small side, but 
are pai'ticularly rich in 
colour and flavour, and 
are laid in great 
numbers, the birds 
being very hardy both as 
chickens and as adults. 

MALAYS. — Malays 
tower far above the ordi- 
nary denizens of the poultry- 
yard in size and height. 
They are remarkably up- 
right, and the cocks often 
reach a height of close on 
two feet six inches. Con- 
sequently they are able to 
tyrannise over other fowls 
and bully them ; and, un- 
fortunately, they do not 
hesitate to take advantage 
of their power. They are 
great fighters, and this 
makes them hardly suitable 

for keeping in an ordinary poultry yard. The sole economic 
quality they possess is that they are excellent table-birds ; and a 
cross of Malay blood will greatly improve almost any breed in 
edibility. Malays are poor layers, and as chickens they are 
not over hardy ; but they become very strong when they reach 
maturity. Male birds will often weigh from eight to eleven pounds, 
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and hens from five-and-a-half to nine pounds. There is no estab- 
lished colour for the plumage of this breed; it is allowed to be 
almost any shade. 

INDIAN GAME. — In carriage and general appearance the 
Indian Game bears a certain resemblance to the Malay. Like it, 
it is remarkably up- 
right, and carries its 
head very high; and 
like it, it is intensely 
pugnacious. Hens of 
this breed diflFer 
somewhat in their 
laying qualities, but 
on the whole they do 
not rank very high 
in this respect though 
they give more eggs 
than Malays. They 
are splendid table- 
birds, with deep 
breasts and well- 
flavoured flesh. A 
fair weight for cocks 
is from eight to 
eleven pounds, and 
for hens, from five to 
nine pounds. Indian 
Game require a cer- 
tain amount of liber- 
ty, and they will not thrive so well as many other breeds in 
confinement. 

ASEEL. — Aseel are said to be the true Indian Game, while 
the variety that goes by that name in this country has been 
worked up by our home fanciers. The chief differences between 
Aseel and Indian Game is that the former are shorter in the leg, 
and far smaller ; nor are they such good layers as Indian Qame. 
The colour of the plumage of Aseel is varied. 




Fig. 35. Aseel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AMERICAN BREEDS. 

Ambmcans are noted throughout the world for their love of 
utility, and it is not surprising that they have carried this business- 
like characteristic into their poultry-keeping. The various breeds 
they have given us are distinguished for their all-round, useful 
qualities ; and their popularity all over England shows that we 
have not been backward in appreciating them. 

DOMINIQUES. — The Dominique is the oldest American breed, 
and, although it has never become very popular in this country, it 
has been extremely useful in forming a basis out of which newer 
and better breeds have arisen. It resembles the Plymouth 
Eock in plumage, and has a large rose comb, a yellow beak, and 
yellow legs. It is a fairly good all-round fowl, being hardy, a 
good layer, a moderate sitter, and a fair table-bird. Its yellow 
legs are against it for edible purposes. 

PLYMOUTH KOCKS.— The name « Plymouth Eock " was first 
given to a breed made up by Dr. Bennett, a well-known American 
fancier, jn the year 1850, but the variety that at present bears 
the name is altogether different from these. Dr. Bennett's 
" Eocks " proved a failure, and soon dropped out of sight. 

The present Plymouth Eocks were originally made from a ci oss 
between Dominiques, Black Javas, and Cochins. Other crosses 
were also used, and the breed as it is at present was gradually 
evolved. One point, the yellow skiu, might have been bred-out if 
the breed had been made in England, but, strange to say, while in 
England yellow skins are looked upon as in the highest degree ob- 
jectionable in table birds, they are regarded in America as a good 
point and one that should be sought for. In making up the 
Plymouth Book our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic, with 
that common sense that is so prominent a characteristic of theirs, 
did not aim at producing merely a fancy fowl, of good shape and 
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nice to look at. What they wanted was a really useful " all-round " 
bird, that would possess as many virtues and as few faults as 
possible. It may be safely said that they very nearly obtained what 
they wanted. As an American writer has put it, they have, in the 
birds of this breed, " a massive frame, robust constitution, well- 
balanced organism, good flesh, splendid laying qualities prepotent 
powers, great individuality, noble carriage, sound plumage, invin- 
cible colour, remarkable hardiness and domestic habits." 

The plumage of the Plymouth Rock is what is known as "cuckoo- 
coloured.'' Bach of the feathers is regularly striped with bars of 
bluish-black and of light 
grey. There is a strong 
tendency in the birds to 
hatch-out either too light 
or too dark. Some Eock 
chickens are quite black, 
while others are almost 
white. The only way to 
avoid this is to mate the 
breeding stock properly. 
If the hens are of too light 
a colour, a cock should be 
chosen that is rather dark, 
or vice versd. The legs are 
bright yellow in colour, 
and free from featliers, and 
the comb is small and single. 

Rocks have plenty of 
good-flavoured flesh, and they mature early. They are some- 
times bred to a great size, cocks having been known to 
weigh over eleven pounds and hens over nine. The average 
weight, however, is far less than this, and it is unwise to 
attempt to obtain birds of such an excessive size. Some breeders 
nowadays seem to forget the law of nature, that, as quantity 
increases, quality decreases. A neat, well-shaped bird, of a 
inodera,te size, is in every way bettei- than an excessively large 
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one. It lays a fair number of brown-shelled eggs of a good size. 
It is Tery hardy, a moderate sitter, and a fcst-class mother. 

To meet the prevailing demand a buff variety of Plymouth 
Eock has also been introduced, and bids fair to rival the original 
Barred type in point of popularity. The colour of these birds is of 
a sounder shade than in some of the other Buff breeds, a fact 
■which is due to the Buff Rock having been longer in existence 
than, for instance, the Buff Orpington. White feathers do 
not crop up so frequently, although the black has not been 
bred out. The Buff Rock, too, has presumably not been 
produced by crossing various coloured birds, but probably 
owes much to the Cochin, the shape having been attained by 
careful breeding. The standard says that the plumage should 
be of a uniform shade, with tail of the same colour. The 
fatal defects are white in tail, black spots or stripes in 
hackles, mossy wings, or feathered legs. As layers, the variety 
are very hardy, like their Barred sisters, and give a splendid 
return in eggs for care expended upon them. They are 
profitable to breed for show purposes, as there is a great 
demand both for birds and eggs. 

Some years ago a variety of white Plymouth Rocks was 
introduced in America, it being a " sport " from the old variety. 
In that country it has become exceedingly popular, but in 
England White Rocks are seldom met with. These birds 
resemble the Barred and Buff in all but the colpur of their 
plumage. They are good layers, excellent table-fowls 
(barring the yellow legs and skin), and though accounted by 
some less hardy than their brothers and sisters of the other 
varieties, there is really little to chose between them. The 
reason why they are not extensively kept in this country is 
that we have so many older varieties that are quite as good, so 
that there is really no opening for them. 

Tet another variety of the Plymouth Rock is the Black, 
that has presumably been produced from the Java, and that 
still shows a good deal of Rock character. The greatest 
difficulty in bi-eeding Black Plymouth Rocks is in connection 
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with the legs, many coming quite sooty instead of clear 
yellow, and even inclined to blackness. When bred true, 
nothing can excel them in point of beauty, the metallic sheen 
of the black plumage contrasting so vividly with the yellow 
legs and bright red face and comb. A gentleman who has 
kept all varieties of Plymouth Bocks says that Blacks are 
the most profitable for utility purposes. He declares that 
hens of this variety have laid through the severest winter, 
when others have with difficulty been kept alive. Without a 
doubt the Black Plymouth Rock laboui-s under the same 
disadvantage as the White, in that there is no room for so 
many new varieties and breeds. As some of the older breeds 
die off, however — as they probably will in course of time-^the 
Black Rock should come forward to take a prominent place- 
LEGrHORNS. — It maybe asked if it is correct to place Leghorns 
in a chapter devoted to American breeds, for undoubtedly they 
originally came from Italy. But it was in America that the breed 
was improved and worked up to its present condition, and so it has 
been thought advisable to describe it along with the American breeds. 
It is now over sixty years since a few birds were taken to a 
fancier in New York from Italy. A few American breeders took 
the birds up, and soon saw what valuable qualities they possessed. 
More birds followed : these were improved and properly bred, and 
about the year 1870 consignments of them were sent over to 
England. To-day Leghoi-ns are probably the most popular non- 
sitting variety of fowls either in England or in America, and they 
well deserve their popularity. They are the best laying birds we 
have, are small eaters, and their hardiness is simply remarkable. 
It is sometimes said that their eggs are small, but wbUe this may 
be the case wit h some strains of birds, it is not so with all. Per- 
sonally I have found that the eggs of White Leghorns ai'e farabo\e 
the average size, and the experience of many others confirms that 
view. Mr. R. Fowler, in a lecture delivered before the Farmers' 
Club, said that he found the eggs of Leghorns the largest of any. 
Whereas a score of common eggs weighed only two pounds, a 
score of eggs laid by Leghorns weighed thi-ee pounds, one ounce. 
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Originally there were only two varieties of Leghorns — White 
and Brown. Now there are quite a number — White, Brown, Black, 
Duckwing, Cuckoo, Pile, and BuS, of which the White, Brown, 
and Bufl are the most popular. In outward appearance they are re- 
markably upright and lively-looking. Their legs are bright yellow, 
and they have very large single combs. That of the cock stands 
upright, while that of the hen hangs over. The tail of the cock 
ia extra large and flowing. Where there is plenty of space for 
them to roam, Leghorns are good foragers, but they will also adapt 
themselves to small town runs. In the latter, care must be taken 
to keep them well supplied with green food, or else they may take 
to feather eating, a, vice they are rather addicted to. They are 
not good table birds, on account of their small size and yellow 
skins. Good-sized birds will only weigh — cocks, six pounds, and 
hens, four pounds. 
The White Leghorn is pure white, without a coloured feather in 

it. Its light plumage 
counts against it for 
town yards, owing to 
its liability to show 
the dirt, and in such 
a case the Brown 
Leghorn will be more 
suitable. The Cuckoo 
Leghorn resembles 
the Plymouth Rock 
in plumage, and it is 
hardly as good as the 
other kinds. The Pile 
Leghorn was made by 
Mr. G. Payne, by judi- 
ciously crossing the 
Browns and Whites. 
Mr. Perrot has also produced the same variety by means of crossing 
and introducing foreign blood. The Black Leghorn is said to be 
the primitive Italian stock, but it is very doubtful if this is correct, 
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as more probably the honour belongs to the Brown. The Buff is 
another product drawn from the Cochins, and perfected by Ameri- 
can breeders. It breeds fairly true, and has good utility qualities. 
Undoubtedly the Leglsom deserves to be kept far more largely 
than it ig. Those whose sole object is egg-production cannot find 
a better breed. The 
chickens hatch-out well, 
feather very quickly, 
and often lay bafore 
they are six months 
old. They will thrive 
in a town back-garden 
almost as well as iu a 
farmyard, and for hardi- 
ness, virility, and pro- 
lificacy they stand un- 
equalled. 

WTANDOTTES.— 
No imported breed 
has attained greater 
popularity in this 
country than the 
Wyandotte. It has 
been related by Mr. 
Fred. A. Houdlette, 
a well-known Ameri- 
can fancier, how, in 
1877, numbers of 
Silver Wyandottes 
were to be seen in the 

yards of various fanciers, though they were known by different 
names. It was not until 1883 that the breed began to take 
definite form, when a large number of the new birds were 
exhibited at "Worcester, U.S.A., and on that occasion the 
executive committee invited several fanciers to suggest a name 
and a standard for the new breed. Mr. J. K. Felch bad already 
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drafted a standai-d, and proposed tlie name Hamble- 
tonian. Tlie standard was utilised to some extent, but the 
name, like the others suggested — Oolumbias, Ambrights, and 
Sebright Cochins — was rejected. The name Wyandotte, belong- 
ing to a tribe of Huron Indians, was proposed by Mr. Houdlette 
and accepted unanimously, and the Silver-laced was given a 
standard as the first member of what has since become one of 
the largest distinct races of poultry. 

The general characteristics of the Wyandotte are a compact 
body, with prominent breast and upright carriage, neat rose- 
comb, red face and lobes, and yellow legs. The Silvers, which 
were the original variety, have black lacing round a white 
feather, the cock having a silvery-white hackle striped with 
black, and silvery-white top colour. The Golden was the next 
variety to make its appearance, and this is exactly similar to 
the Silver, except that the rich gold colour takes the place of 
the white. Many white chickens were l)red from the Silvers, 
and in course of time the now-popular White variety was 
standardised, aud soon became a general favourite. Blacks 
were also occasionally bred from Silvers, but up to the present 
time the Black variety has not met with much success. After a 
little time two or three American breeders introduced the Par- 
tridge Wyandotte, a variety with the beautiful plumage of the 
Partridge Cochin, and this was a great success from the first. 
It came to England in 1896, and since then it has achieved 
exceptional popularity, both for show and general purposes, a 
cockerel having been sold for £165, the highest price ever paid 
for a fowl of this kind, whilst several have made such prices as 
£80, £75, £66, &c. Two of the most strikingly beautiful varieties 
are the Blue-laced and the Bufl-laced. Both owed their inception 
to the same origin, Whites having been crossed with Golds; and 
whilst the former resembles a Gold with violet-blue lacing and 
tail in place of black, the latter has white lacing round a bufE 
feather, the marking being exactly the same as in the other 
laced varieties. The success of the Partridge, which among 
many American breeders was known as the Gold-pencilled, 
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\ce a Silver- 
encouraged certain American fanciei-s to prod^ utilised for 
pencilled variety ; and as the Partridge CocLin wi^'^ice to be 
the Partridges, the Dark Brahma was pressed into i^^ highly 
transformed into a Wyandotte, and the result has b'fPl'mi^g®> 
satisfactory. A variety called the Cuckoo, with barred" '^ ^"^ 
owes its origin largely to the Dominique ; but t) ^^ irom 
very seldom seen. The latest variety that has i g6 of the 
America is known as the Columbian, and has the plur '"^ body 

Light Brahma, lite, the 
colour being -iped with 
hackle white ;tail black, 
black, and thp'^te^S^ 
Up to the pi^jgg 
Yeiy good fe: 
been bred, hn^^^.^^^^^ 
culty has been ^g^jg^yy 
a cock with i striping, 
heavy hackle ^^^ j^ 
such as is i^^ rjj^e 
the Light Brah ^^^.i^ed- 
colouris,howeve ^^^.^^^y 
ly pleasing, an, ^^j^. ^^ 
the variety bid*. ^^^,^^._ 
become very 1**^.- .• 
although like all otiiB?- 
considerable care in 




have 
the diffi- 



P'lG. 39. Columbian Wvandottes. 



white or light-coloured fowls it requires 
preparation for show. 

Wyandottes of all varieties are excellent layers, though in 
many cases their eggs are somewhat on the smaU side. The 
White Wyandotte in particular has become a great favourite 
among specialist breeders for egg production, and strains that 
average 200 eggs per bird per annum have been bred. This 
variety also holds the record for the highest number of eggs 
laid in one of the Utility Poultry Club's Laying Competitions, 
four pullets having produced a total of 276 eggs during sixteen 
weeks in the depth of winter. On this account the Whites have 
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become exceedingly popular among utility breeders, but it ia 
doubtful if they are any better than the Partridges, which, 
besides being prolific layers, are among the hardiest of all 
breeds, and will thrive in situations where many would perish. 
The Silver-pencilled are also very prolific and precocious, and 
the other varieties are all above the average, varying from 
excellent to good, according to strain. In spite of yellow legs 
and skin, Wyandottes are of considerable value for the table. 
They grow quickly, and they carry a quantity of flesh that is of 
very good quality and flavour. They fatten readily, and many 
people who produce table poultry in large numbers look upon 
them as a very economical breed for the purpose. 

JAYAS. — The Java is evidently an old American breed, and it 
has been used in making up some of the newer varieties. More 
than one attempt has been made to introduce it into this country, 
but, so far, breeders have not taken to it at all. Twenty yeai-s 
ago it seemed as if it was about to be taken up in earnest, but just 
then the Orpington came to the front and took its place. Li many 
respects the Orpington and Java bear a striking resemblance to 
each other, and the one was very likely used in helping to make up 
the other. There are three varieties of Javas — Black, Mottled and 
White. The Black Java is the oldest and best known. Mottled 
Javas were obtained by crossing a black cock with a white her. of 
unknown parentage ; while the White variety is said to have origi- 
nated by a sport from the Blacks. They are all about equal to 
each other in economic qualities. According to American descrip- 
tions they are hardy, and good winter layers of fair-sized, slightly- 
tinted eggs ; they are rather inclined to be broody, and make 
somewhat clumsy mothers, on account of their large si^ie ; but they 
are very attentive and faithful to their charges. They make good 
table birds, as their flesh is well flavoured and juicy; in this 
respect the Wliite variety is slightly superior to the others. In 
shape they somewhat resemble the Plymouth Rocks, but their 
back and body is longer, and their tail fuller. 

VARIOUS. — The Americans have produced a greater number 
of breeds of poultry than any other nation, even including those 
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clever adapters the Chinese. Many o£ these breeds, however, 
that have become popular in their own country, have never 
reached our shores, so that it is only necessary to cursorily review 
them, always remembering that in all probability Ihey will 
some day come among vis. A. favourite American breed at 
the present day are the Rhode Island Reds. These birds are 
said to have originated at least forty years ago, and were 
introduced by people who had in view the object of producing, 
at least expense, eggs and dressed poultry that would give 

the best returns. Mr. 
Samuel Cushman, who was 
mainly responsible for the 
new breed, says that a 
combination of the heavy 
Asiatic and lighter egg- 
producing breeds was not 
entirely satisfactory, and 
it was not until after the 
infusion of Red Game 
blood that the long, full 
breasts, short legs, and 
plump bodies that now 
distinguish the Rhode 
Island Reds were secured. 
These fowls are longer in 
the body than the Wyan- 
dottes, and less upright than the Plymouth Rocks. Both single 
and rose combs are allowed, and the colour of the cock is light 
cherry red, with a darker shade on the back and wings, and 
solid black tail, whilst the hen is of rather lighter colour, being 
more of a golden red, with a black tail and some black tiokino' 
in the hackle. Rhode Island Reds have been bred in England, 
and have proved themselves very good layers and decidedly 
useful for table purposes, in spite of yellow legs and skin ; but 
they have not created any impression to suggest future 
popularity for show purposes. The White Wonder is another 




Fig. 40. EosECOMB Rhode Island Reds. 
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breed that appeai-s to be popular with the American poultry- 
keepers, and in appearance it so resembles the English Albion 
that further comment is unnecessary. Klondyke fowls are a 
cross between the Japanese Silky and the White Leghorn, 
and have the characteristics of the former breed to a great 
extent, whilst being good layers. They have been kept in 
England by Mrs. W. B. Goode, Boroughbridge, Torks, but 
have not given satisfaction. 

Other varieties have been manufactured and introduced 
from time to time. Moreover, the Americans are not averse 
to adding varieties to what are strictly English, Asiatic, or 
Spanish breeds. As a people they are even keener upon the 
subject of poultry-keeping than the English. They make it 
more of an industry and less of a hobby, ever working for 
better results in the way of laying and table birds ; so that, 
knowing as they do what is really required, it is little wonder 
that such breeds as Plymouth Books and Wyandottes, 
Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds, have become so popular. 
At the present time, those breeds stand at the head of 
utility poultry, a lasting memorial to the skill and the 
general practical ability of the American poultry-keepers. 
The one drawback, from our English point of view, is the 
yellow legs affected on the other side of the water. Whether 
they will become general among British table-poultry is 
doubtful, although we are continually being told that the 
flesh of the birds is equally as good as of those that have 
white legs. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
BANTAMS. 



The subject -has often been discussed whether the Bantam 
is a creature of Nature's own making, or the product of 
man's handiwork. Theories have been adduced to the effect 
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that the species originated in the district of Bantam, in Java ; but 
beyond the fact that the Asiatic people have shown great skill in 
manufacturing breeds of poultry, thei-e is nothing to bear out the 
assumption. On the other hand, we know that many varieties 
of Bantams have been introduced by fanciers of our own times, 
and it appears, from all reports, that dwarfing has long buen a 
fine art by many races, and notably the Chinese. This is quite 
sufficient to strengthen the belief — which, indeed, is almost a 
certainty — that Bantams are the product of man's own hands, 

and have, apparently, no 
connection with the district 
of the same name. 

The Bantam is pre-emin- 
ently a show fowl. It has 
been bred and inbred with 
infinite care for show pui-- 
poses, and, naturally, what 
utility qualities the birds 
possess, must have been 
saved from the wi-eck of 
their former selves, or cul- 
tivated of late years. As 
pets, the midget fowls have 
become immensely popular, 
especially among ladies and 
children. As fancy bii-ds 
they have a large following, and great prices have been made of 
some of the best specimens. 

GAME BANTAMS.— These smart little birds, that appear to 
be the essence of vitality, are really Game fowl dwai-fed to 
Bantam size. There are the various colours of Old English and 
Modern, as well as Indian Game, Aseel, and Malays, which may 
for this pui-pose be classed in the same category. In each case 
the Bantam is the larger fowl on a dwarfed scale, so that a 
detailed description is quite imnecessary. The chief charao- 
teristio of the Game Bantam — as, indeed, it is of all Bantams — 
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is minuteness. They sLould be as small as possible, with typical 
Game reach, length of leg, shape, and other characteristics. 

ROSECOMB BANTAMS.— One of the smartest and neatest 
little fowls extant. The Rosecomb is practically a small 
Hamburgh, with the carriage and grace of that breed developed 
just as the size is diminished. There are two varieties. Black 
and White, the foi-mer being the most popular. It is a grand, 
pompous little bird, with tiny yet shapely body, and plumage of 
a sheeny black. The comb is of the true Hamburgh type, with 
lobes of clear and sound 
white. In the cock the 
sickle feathers are an 
important feature, being 
large and very rich in 
colour. The White variety 
is exactly similar in all 
points, except that the 
plumage is white instead 
of black. These tiny fowls 
are good layers and hardy, 
not by any means difficult 
to breed, and stand out, 
perhaps, as the most use- 
ful of the Bantam breeds. 

SEBRIGHT BAN- 
TAMS.— These birds are 
particularly striking, from the fact that the cocks are devoid of 
the hackle, tail, and saddle-feathers peculiar to their sex ; but, with 
the exception of a stronger and larger tail, are similar to the hens 
in plumage. The process of their manufacture was begun in 
the year 1800 by the late Sir John Sebright, who, wishing to 
produce a Bantam with plumage similar to that of the old-time 
Polish fowls, and with "henny" hackle and tail in the cock, 
began by crossing Polish fowl with common Bantams, later 
introducing a hen-tailed Bantam cock that he picked up in his 
travels. The breed took many years to perfect, and the 




Fia. 42. Black Rosecomb Bantams. 
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beautiful level lacing we see nowadays was scarcely realised by 
the introducer himself. There are two varieties, Golden and 
Silver. In the former the ground-colour is of a rich golden- 
yellow, and in the latter pure white. In each case the feathers 
are finely and evenly laced with black. The comb is of the rose 
shape, more like that of the Wyandotte than that of the Ham- 
burgh, and the lobes and face are red, and legs slaty-blue. The 
appearance is very quaint, with wings carried low, and head very 
erect. They are good layers, and except in the case of some strains 

that have been inbred con- 
siderably, the chicks are 
easy to rear. 

PEKIN BANTAMS.— 
These fowls, sometimes 
called Nankin and at other 
times Cochin Bantams, are 
veritably dwarfed Cochins. 
They were produced from 
the Cochins by the Chinese 
themselves, and were dis- 
covered and introduced to 
this country when the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin was 
sacked during the Anglo- 
French expedition, in 1860. 
Having been dwarfed from 
large fowls, they are hardly as small as other Bantam breeds, 
but English fanciers have done much to improve them in this 
respect. "We have all the colours just the same as in the Cochin 
—Buff, Partridge, White, and Black, and in each case the 
appearance is similar, except that the Bantam, being so much 
smaller, appears to be more heavily feathered. They are 
suitable for keeping in gardens and small runs, as they take 
little exercise, and, being encumbered with so much leg- and 
foot-feathering, they are unable to scratch as other breeds da 
Like the Cochin, they are fair layers in winter, and very hai-dy. 




FiQ. 43. Sebright Bintams. 
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JAPANESE BANTAMS.— A breed that has been intro- 
duced from Japan, and that has met with some favour in this 
country. In appearance the birds are exceedingly pompons, 
having a well-shaped body on short, yellow legs, with an immense 
tail in the case of the coot, which nearly touches the large single 
comb. The varieties usually met with are the White-and-black- 
tailed, that have white bodies and black tails tipped with white, 
and the Grey or Mottled, that have plumage similar to that of 
the Ancona. The Japanese are favourites of the Princess of 
Wales, and though they 
cannot be classed as good 
layex's, they are likely 
to become more and more 
popular. They remind 
one more of a fantail 
pigeon than anything, 
and their legs are so 
short that they often ap- 
pear to almost touch the 
ground with their bodies. 

BRAHMA BAN- 
TAMS.— This breed is 
seldom met with, and 
has not yet' been suffi- 
ciently reduced in size. 
It has been produced 

from the large Brahma fowl, and the two varieties. Light and 
Dark, are similar to those of the larger breed in every respect. 

BOOTED BANTAMS.— A decidedly pretty breed, the chief 
characteristic of which is the immense foot-feathering, which 
resembles great flat boots upon the bird. Whites are generally 
met with, but Blacks have been bred. The comb is single, lobes 
and face red, wings large and drooping, and legs vulture-hooked 
and heavily feathered to the feet. Some varieties have also 
bibs and muffs, giving a very quaint, pretty appearance. Like 
the Pekins, these birds are suitable to the lawn or garden, as they 
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Fio. 45. Brahma Bantams. 



are quite unable to scratch. 
They are yery fair layers, 
and hardy in all weathers. 

VARIOUS.— Among the 
breeds that have been sub- 
jected to the skUl of the 
dwarfing artist are Anda- 
lusians, which need many 
years yet to be perfected, 
both in size and colour. 
A pretty breed, and one 
favoured in some parts, is 
the Cuckoo, being an exact 
imitation in miniature of 
the Scotch Grey, with cuckoo 
plumage and mottled white 

legs. Frizzles are often met with, their peculiar characteristic 

being the curious turned-up or frizzled plumage, the colom-s 

being white, black, and a pale brown. Polish Bantams are seldom 

met with, although they are very beautiful ; some being black 

with white crests, others 

spangled all over like the 

Houdan, and stUl more 

buff laced, or white, with 

beautiful rounded crests. 

Several varieties of Wyan- 

dottes, Plymouth Rocks, 

Andalusians, Leghorns, 

&c., have been dwarfed, 

and in due time we shall 

probably have Bantam 

specimens of every breed. 
SILKIES. — According 

to the standard which has 

been issued by the Silky 

Club, it is incorrect to Fio. 46. Silkies. 
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class these picturesque birds as Bantams, since they are really a 
useful breed, and should be bred larger instead of being dwarfed. 
We are told they are of Eastern origin and very old. The colour 
of the skin, comb, and face is mulberry -pui-ple, thus giving rise to 
the name of Negro Fowls. But it is the plumage that is even 
more remarkable, being of a fine silky texture, giving the birds 
the appearance of balls of silken fluff. They have small crests 
and moderate feathering on the legs. They are fair layers, and 
the best sitters and mothers that can be obtained. They are 
used all over the countiy for hatching pheasants, Bantams, and 
even large poultry, and for that purpose are being bred larger. 



CHAPTER XV. 

POULTRY-FARMING. 



PouiTKT-FAEMiNG is a business that seems to have an immense 
attraction for persons of the most diverse dispositions and varied 
stations in life. The young man of delicate health and rural tastes, 
the bankrupt tradesman, the poor lady, and the professional man 
or merchant who finds the strain of town-life too much for his 
health — all think that in poultry-farming they will find a healthy, 
profitable, suitable employment. Such people usually know next 
to nothing of practical poultry-farming ; what little they do know 
being learned from books, or by keeping three or four birds in 
a small back-yard. Most magazine or newspaper articles on 
this subject are, it must be said, very delusive ; and more than 
one instance has occurred of people rushing into poultry-farming 
and losing a considerable amount of money through reading a 
glowing newspaper account of the profits that are to be made by it. 

Can poultry-farming possibly be made to pay 1 Thia question 
is being continually asked, and frequently it is answered in the 
negative. Many writers, disgusted with the extreme statements 
made about the profits to be obtained from fowls, have gone to 
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the opposite extreme and declared that poultry-farms never have 
paid in this country, and are never likely to. This is an exag- 
geration, for while about 90 per cent, of those that have been 
started have proved failures, there are some that pay very well. 

It is said that figures can prove anything, and certainly nothing 
is easier than to prove, on paper, either that one can make a fortune 
out of fowls, or that to keep them is a short cut to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. Take the following example : A writer in an agri- 
cultural paper who was of opinion that poultry-farming did not 
pay, prepared an imaginary balance-sheet some time back in order 
to prove that his opinion was correct. He calculated what would 
be the result of a venture on a five-acre farm, with a stosk of 
five hundred birds. The work was supposed to be done by the owner 
and a hired boy, and there was a capitalof £100 to conunence with. 



d. 





Dr. £ s. 

500 hens at 3s. each .7.5 
Kent, say ..... 25 
Interest on money laid 

out 5 

Food at 6s. 6J. per hen 

per annum .... 162 10 
Boy's wages, say . . 20 
Loss from accident and 

disease, say ... 300 



Cr. 
50,000 eggs sold at Id. 

each 

SOO hens at 3s. each . 



£ s. d. 



208 
75 



283 6 
Debit loss 7 3 



Total 



£290 10 



£290 10 



This looks very discouraging. But now let us prepare another 
balance-sheet, according to the estimate of those favourable to 
poultry-keeping, and see what a different result it shows. 



Dr. £ s. d. 

600 hens at 3s. each . 75 

Rent, say 25 

Interest on money laid 

out 5 

Food at 6s. per annum 

for each hen ... 1 50 

Boy's wages, say . . 20 
Loss from accident and 

disease, say ... 300 



Cr. £ s. d. 

67,500 eggs at 1 Jd. each 351 11 3 
Manure at Is. per bird 

per annum .... 25 
500 hens at Ss. each . 

(stock) 75 



Subtract expenses 



451 11 
278 



Total 



£278 Leaving a profit of . £173 11 3 
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These imaginary balance-sheets may be taken as an illustration 
of the old adage that it is easy enough to obtain statistics to 
prove the truth of your opinions. In actual work it is probable 
that neither of these estimates would work out correctly, but the 
veritable result would be somewhere between the two. 

Even particulars given of what are said to be actual poultry 
farms are often in the highest degree absurd. The following, 
which appeared in a popfilar weekly journal some few years 
ago, is perhaps as fanciful an account as has ever been 
written : 

" A friend has set down for me the following estimate of two 
years' receipts and expenses of a poultry farm of sixty acres, 
situated on a gravel soil within driving distance of London : 

" Expenses. — First year : Rent, &o., £120 ; incubators and 
plant, £200 ; eggs, £10 ; wages, £75; grain, &c., £25; carriage, 
&c., £20 ; miscellaneous, £25 ; total, £475. Second year : Rent, 
&c., £120 ; increased plant, £100 ; wages, £150 ; grain, &c., £200; 
carriage, £75 ; miscellaneous, £50 ; total, £095. Grand total of 
expenses for two years, £1,170. 

" Receipts. — First year : 300 eggs a day for sixty days, at one 
penny each, £75 ; 500 fowls at Is. 6d. each, say £37 ; total £112, 
Second year : 1,000 eggs for 200 days, at one penny each, say, 
£833 ; 2,500 eggs a day for 165 days, at one penny each, say, 
£1,718; 1,500 fowls at Is. 6d. each, say, £112; total £2,GG3. 
Grand total of receipts for two years, £2,775. 

" If this estimate be approximately correct — and I have every 
reason to believe that it is — a man with, say, £500 or £600 capital 
and the necessary energy and care, should be able to make in two 
years a profit of about £1,600, and should afterwards make from 
£1,500 to £1,800 a year, keeping not more than 3,000 fowls at one 
time." 

How very delightful ! Truly, here is a fortune within everyone's 
reach ! At least, so a reader who does not know anything about 
poultry-keeping might think ; but to any person who understands 
the A B of the subject this article appears to be the acme of 
vrUd, foolish, ignorant accounts. Take one point alone. According 

h2 
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to this Btatement, in the second year of the farm's existence about 
three thousand birds were kept for laying purposes, and fifteen 
hundred were reared for the table. Yet the food bill is only given 
as amounting to £200. In actual work it would be found that 
the food bUl for such a number of birds would cost considerably 
over a thousand pounds. This one item may be taken as an instance 
of the reliability of the whole. 

It is a general rule in actual poultry-farming that the greater 
the number of birds kept, the lower is the rate of profit that 
can be obtained from them. A breeder often calculates that 
because he makes fifty pounds a year by keeping two hundred 
and fifty fowls, he will be able to make four hundred pounds a 
year by keeping two thousand. This is a mistake, as those who 
try to carry it out will quickly find. A small number of birds 
can be far better attended to than a large number ; there is less 
UabUity of infectious disease breaking out among them, their eggs 
usually realise a better price, and so they yield better profits. It 
is simply folly for people who are desirous of starting poultry- 
farming to commence by purchasing a large number of birds, and 
trying to carry on the business on a large scale. They should 
start in a very small way, purchase but very few birds, and those 
only of first-class quality. The situation chosen for the farm 
should be light, dry, and sheltered, and not under five acres in 
extent. It should also be within a reasonable distance of a good 
market or a railway station. The best time to commence work is 
in the spring, and the first thing to be done is to obtain either 
some sitting hens or incubators. Instead of purchasing a number 
of adult birds the breeder ought to obtain a pen or two of birds 
of a suitable breed that will supply him with sufficient eggs for 
hatching purposes. By incubating as many eggs as possible, he 
will have by the autumn a number of chickens of his own rearing. 
The following spring he can breed from his own birds on a larger 
scale, and so year after year he can increase his stock to as great 
an extent as he may find necessary. Selection of stock must of course 
be strictly carriedon,for on the character of the birds kept will depend, 
in a very large measure, the success or failure of the enterprise. 
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Such a plan as this will be found far better than commencing 
on a large scale. The owner will have time to learn aU the ina 
and outs of the business, he wUl gradually acquire a market for his 
wares, and he will stand in every way a better chance of succeeding. 

In spite of the fact that we have to import some hundreds of 
millions of eggs from abroad every year to meet the home demand, 
it is often a difficult matter to obtain a profitable market for eggs 
and poultry. The home producer will do well not to attempt to 
compete with the very cheap foreign supplies, but to strive to 
obtain a better class of customers, those who are willing to pay a 
fair price for really new-laid eggs. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this class of customers must have good articles. The eggs 
must be sent oflF to them the same day that they are laid, they 
must be of a fair size, and they are liked better if somewhat tinted. 
A good way of obtaining such customers is to advertise in the 
papers ofi'ering to supply new-laid eggs, carriage paid, at certain 
rates. But daily newspapers are not a good medium for such 
advertisements. 

It will generally be found best to keep several different breeds on 
a poultry-farm of any size, and not to confine oneself to a single 
branch of poultry-keeping. Under ordinary circumstances the 
most profitable part of the business will be the sale of pure bred 
stock, and of eggs for sitting ; but at the same time table poultry 
and eggs for ordinary consumption ought to be sold. The aim 
should be to supply the market with eggs and poultry at the time 
of year when they are most scarce, and command the highest price. 
Eggs can be readily sold in the autumn for twopence each, 
ducklings will command a high price early in the year, and early 
chickens can be sold for twice as much as late ones. In poultry- 
farming, as in everything else, character tells. If a man gets a 
name for supplying first-class articles, his business will increase ; 
while if he does not keep his word, if he indulges in " tricks of 
the trade " — selling stale eggs for fresh ones, old fowls for spring 
chickens, or diseased birds for healthy — his customers will quickly 
get to know his ways, and will leave him for someone else they 
can rely on. " Honesty is the best policy," even in poultry-f aiming. 
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FlO. 47. WlNO-LOCK. 



Where only a couple of breeds are kept, one of them should be 
a sitting variety, and the other a non-sitting. Of the sitting 
varieties the most suitable are Langshans, Wyandottes, and 
Orpingtons, while the most suitable non-sitters are Leghorns and 
Minorcas. 

In any farm where the birds cannot have an unlimited range, 
but have to be confined to runs by wire netting or poultry hurdles, 
all except the heavy varieties will probably require to have their 
powers of flight lessened. For mere farm birds — producers of 
meat and eggs for food 
— clipping one wing will 
suffice, but for show 
birds, a wing-lock such 
as we have previously 
mentioned will be found 
useful. A wing-lock 
consists of a piece of 
steel chain, a swivel, 
and a shoulder-piece of 

leather. The steel chain is placed round the feathers of one wing, 
the leather bit is placed over the shoulder-joint, and they can be 
fastened together with any required degree of tightness, rendering 
it impossible for the bird to fly. 

Writing to the " Fancier's Gazette " on this subject, IMr. 
Mander Allender, the managing director of the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, said: "We keep about one thousand head of poultry. 
For eggs we decidedly prefer Langshans. They axe good winter 
layers, they are hardy, and their eggs, although not quite so large 
as those obtained from the Spanish breeds, Minorcas, and Andalu- 
sians, &c., have the merit of being of the beautiful rich brown so 
acceptable on the breakfast-table. We keep Langshans, Minorcas, 
Dark Dorkings, and Silver Dorkings as our main breeds. 

" We have also, in smaller numbers, black-breasted Red Game, 
Black Game, and Duckwing Game and Silver Dorking crossed. The 
first we are now getting nearly all white legged ; the last make 
i most excellent table-fowl. To enable us to obtain an assured 
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supply of eggs for sitting, we make up fourteen breeding-pens — 
four of Langshans, three Minoroas, three Dark Dorkings, two 
Silver Dorkings, and one each of the game breeds. We keep the 
bulk of our birds in lots of from fifty to eighty, distributed about 
the diflferent sets of buildings and other convenient spots." 

Mr. Reynvaan says that the "White Leghorn is by far the most 
profitable breed he keeps. Wyandottes are his favourites among 
the sitting breeds, and Langshans would be equally good, only 
they want to sit too frequently. Brahmas, Cochins, Spanish, 
Game, and Dorkings he found, after several years of trial, to be 
unprofitable, and so he gave them up. 

WliUe thus describing the way to set about poultry-farming, I 
must not be understood to recommend it as a business to those 
■who do not understand it. The risks are very great, the stock is 
liable to infectious diseases, and the profits have to be collected 
from large numbers of birds in small amounts. Those who con- 
template starting a poultry-farm, will fiiid it best not to rely solely 
upon the returns from their hens, but to have more than one 
string to their bow, and while making poultry their chief stock, 
to have at the same time some cows and pigs, and to combine 
poultry-keeping with fruit-growing. 

It may be added the successful poultry farms are probably 
mainly indebted for their success to " fancy," as distinguished 
from " useful," poultry, the eggs and birds of which realize fancy 
prices (birds from five shillings to thirty shillings each, and eggs 
from three-and-sixpence to two guineas a dozen) instead of the 
starvation prices which ordinary table-poultry and eggs fetch. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TABLE-POULTRY. 

The art of raising first-class table-poultry is but little understood 
in this country, except in the counties of Surrey and Sussex. 
There the people pay great attention to it, and Surrey chickens 
are famed all over the world for their exquisite flavour and ex- 
cellent quality. The raisers of the birds only keep them until 
they have grown a fair size ; then they are bought up by higglers, 
who have certain rounds in the country. The people know when 
they can expect the higglers round, and have their birds ready ac- 
cordingly. When they are purchased they are taken to a fattening 
establishment, of which there are several in Surrey, and Sussex 
the leading being round about Heathfield. 

At the stuffer's, each bird is placed in a separate coop, where it 
has hardly room to move and it is taken out twice a day to be 
stuffed by machinery. The food generally used is ground oats 
and finely-cut suet, made into a semi-liquid state with milk. The 
fattening apparatus resembles a sausage machine in shape, having 
an indiarubber pipe at one end. The nozzle of this is placed in 
the bird's throat, one person holding the fowl while another turns 
the handle, and the food is forced through the pipe into the bird's 
crop, until the operators think it has had enough. Machines are 
now made which one person can operate alone, without any as- 
sistance, holding the bird in his hands, and forcing the food into 
the pipe by means of a treadle, which he works with his foot. This 
is repeated twice a day for two or three weeks, and then the fowl 
is in a fine, plump condition, and fit for market. It must be 
remembered that it is almost solely fat that Ib made by this 
process, and not flesh. 

Stufiing is carried on to a far greater extent in France than in 
this country. The chief food used there is buckwheat-meal mixed 
with milk ; cramming by hand is also largely practised. In the 
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Paris markets it is no uncommon thing to see the country people 
feed the birds they Jiave brought in with them by mouth ! The 
peasant fills his or her mouth with semi-liquid food, places the 
beak of the bird into it, and squirts the food down its throat. 
In cramming by hand the food is made into a stiflf paste, cut into 
thin, round strips, each strip dipped into water, and then forced 
down the bird's throat. According to a French Government return 
on this subject, the fowls seem positively to enjoy the process of 
being stuffed ! 

Although I have described these methods, I certainly do not 
recommend my readers to adopt them. They seem to most of us 
a wee bit cruel; or, if not that, very repelling; and they are also 
very difficult for any one but an experienced hand to do success- 
fully. When amateurs try to keep their birds in small coops and 
to stuff them, the result usually is that the poor things pine away, 
and, instead of becoming fat, they lose flesh. There is one way, 
however, that almost anyone can adopt. 

The first requirement is good chickens, that have been well fed 
from the day they left the shell ; all the fattening in the world will 
not do any good to half-starved, weakly birds. Then there must 
be a small covered nin in which the chickens can be kept. About 
two or three weeks before they are required for killing place 
them in this. The run must be warm and dry, and it is better 
for a portion of it to be kept dark. The birds can be kept in this 
dark portion for a few hours every day, and they will naturally 
sleep the greater part of the time they are there. " Sleep and 
grow fat," is a proverb that applies to animals as well as to men. 
Absolute cleanliness is most necessary, and a, constant supply of 
fresh water must be placed where the birds can always get at it. 
They will require three meals a day, the first to be given as early 
in the morning as possible, say about six or seven o'clock, the 
second about noon, and the third an hour before sunset. The 
best foods for fattening are either ground oats or 'buckwheat meal. 
Any rough fat, especially suet, may be mixed with this, and if it 
can be mixed with milk the birds will fatten more quickly. Some 
green food must also be provided. The birds must be allowed to 
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eat their fill at each meal, but no food ought to be left about 
between meals. In two or three weeks the birds will be large 
enough, and then they must be killed at once. If they pine before 
they are sufficiently fat, it will do no good keeping them any longer. 
On the whole the best way to kill a fowl is to sever its windpipe 
by a quick cut from a sharp knife. Another way is to thrust the 
knife through the roof of the mouth into the brain. The plucking 
should be done immediately after death, as the feathers then come 
off much easier than when the bird is cold. 



CI] AFTER XVII. 

DUCKS. 



There can be no question but that duck-rearing is one of the 
easiest and most profitable branches of poultry-keeping. Ducks 
are so hardy that, with ordinary care, none need be lost through 
disease ; they require but little attention, and they have in a 
marked degree the power of adapting themselves to their circum- 
stances. 

Although ducks are water-fowls, it is possible to keep them 
where they have very little water to swim in, and they will thrive 
even where they have nothing more than a fair sized tub of water 
for their use. But under such circumstances it is not safe to 
use their eggs for hatching purposes, as a large proportion of them 
are very likely to be unfertile. Where fertile eggs are required 
the birds must have a small pond of some kind. 

A duck-pond can be easily made. A large cask, tarred inside 
and out so as to make it water tight, or an iron cistern, sunk in 
the ground, can be made to answer the purpose. But ordinarily, 
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(There a permanent piece ol water is wanted, it will be found the 
best plan to construct a brick or a cement pond. The first thing 
to do will be to dig a hole in the earth the required size. The 
sides should have a gradual slope, so that the birds can walk in 
and out of the water ; a depth of two or three feet in the centre 
win be ample. The shape of the pond is immaterial, though round 
is perhaps the most convenient form of any. When the hole is 
made the proper shape, and the earth thoroughly beaten down, 
the sides must be lined with bricks, united together with Portland 
cement. In warm weather it may be advisable to damp the cement 
once or twice before it finally dries, for if it sets too quickly it 
will very likely crack. It is of great importance that the bricks 
and cement should be laid properly, so that when finished the 
whole may have a smooth surface ; otherwise, dirt will gather in 
the chinks and crevices, rendering it very difficult to ever clean 
the pond thoroughly. 

It is often difficult to arrange about supplying the pond with 
water. In the neighbourhood of towns, or where there is a constant 
supply of water through pipes, a piece of india-rubber tubing can 
be laid on from the nearest tap to the pond ; or, where there is a 
stream of water near, some half-inch leaden pipes can connect the 
stream and the pond, thus ensuring a constant flow of fresh water. 
Where neither of these plans is practicable the water must be 
carried to the pond in buckets. Every now and then it will be 
needful to empty the pond and to clean it out. In order to be 
able to empty it a hole should be left in the centre when the bricks 
are being laid. This should be kept stopped by a tight-fitting 
wooden plug, covered with flannel ; and when it is desired to empty 
the pond it will only be necessary to pull up the plug and the 
water will run into the earth beneath. The old pond water will 
be found an excellent fertiliser for gardens. 

The duck's house needs only to be a well-ventilated shed, water- 
tight, dry, and provided with a few nests for the ducks to lay in. 
These nests may consist of straw, kept in its place by a couple of 
bricks. The floor should also be covered with straw, as bedding 
for the birds. 
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As a rule, four ducks are quite enough to mate with one drake 
for breeding purposes, though the number is often much larger, 
Breeding pens should be mated together as early as possible after 
the birds have got over their moult. The drake can be distin- 
guished from the ducks by the curly feather in his tail. In 
Muscovy ducks, however, this curly feather is absent from the tail 
of the drake. It is possible to distinguish the drake from the ducks 
before the feathers are grown by the difference in the voices of 
the sexes. The voice of the duck is very fuU, and it quacks in 
such a way that every one can hear it ; the drake has a thin, 
squeaking, and an almost inaudible voice. The occupants of the 
breeding-pens should be well housed and liberally fed in order to 
induce them to lay as early in the year as possible, for early eggs 
mean early ducklings, and early ducklings bring in the greatest 
profit. The adult ducks will, if they have a good run, gather a 
large portion of their own food, but in addition to this they wiU 
want, in the winter months, a morning meal of warm, though not 
hot, food, and an evening meal of hard com. It is dangerous to 
add any heating condiments to their food, especially when they 
are laying, as this causes them to lay shelless eggs, and also 
injures their egg organs. Nor must they be given too much 
ordinary food, for they are most voracious eaters, and wiU consume 
an almost unlimited amount. If they are allowed to take their fill 
they win soon become too fat for laying. 

Ducks usually lay during the night and early morning ; they 
are most careless layers, dropping their eggs in the water, on the 
ground, or wherever they may happen to be. In order to prevent 
the eggs being lost, the birds should be shut up in their house 
every night, and not allowed out next morning until they have 
done laying. One little matter worth mentioning is that ducks do 
not lay their eggs like hens, two days out of three. When they 
commence laying they produce an egg nearly every day till they 
have laid from ten to forty eggs ; then they rest a few weeks, after 
which they again commence laying a similar batch. 

Hatching should commence as soon as a sitting of eggs has been 
saved. The hatching and rearing of young ducks for the table 
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can bo undertaken by many whose circumstances make it impos- 
sible for tliem to keep stock birds. The ducklings can be hatched 
out under a hen, they do not require a pond, in fact are better 
without one, they can be reared in a very small space, and are 
ready for the table when they are a couple of months old. Duck- 
lings are also very profitable. 

The rearing of young ducks for the table is carried on to a large 
extent in various parts of the country, but the great centre for the 
trade is the Vale of Aylesbury. There nearly every labourer 
rears a number of ducklings every year, and many earn the greater 
part of their incomes by the sale of them. Soon after Michaelmas 
the breeders start collecting all the eggs they can obtain, and as 
soon as possible afterwards breeding commences. Duck's eggs are 
very scarce at the end of the year, and command a high price. As 
much as a shilling each is sometimes given for them in December. 
Everyone strives to get their ducks on the market as early as 
possible, for the earlier in the year the ducks can be sold, the 
higher is the price obtained for them. The duck-breeders often 
rear the birds in their own houses, keeping them for the first 
three weeks in box-like pens around the walls of the living-room. 
The largest of these breeders will have as many as two thousand 
birds in their yard at one time, and wiU rear close on ten thousand 
in a year. The ducklings are ready for the market when about 
eight weeks old. It is estimated that the people living round about 
Aylesbury receive between thirty and forty thousand pounds a year 
for ducks alone. 

Although this trade is carried on chiefly round Aylesbury, there 
is no reason why people in other parts of the country should not 
undertake it. Every person who has a little piece of garden ground 
could, if they pleased, rear a batch or two of ducklings for their 
own table at a very trifling expense. Duck's eggs require to be 
sat on for twenty-eight days before they hatch out, and they can 
be placed under either a duck or a hen. On the whole, a hen is 
the better mother of the two, as it requires less attention, is more 
easily handled, and is more reliable. The treatment of the sitting 
bird is similar to that described in a previous chapter for a hen 
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Bitting on fowl's eggs, except that the eggs require to be kept 
somewhat damper, and if the weather is at aU dry they must be 
occasionally sprinkled with warm water. 

For the first few days the ducklings should be fed on hard-boiled 
eggs, coarse oatmeal or breadcrumbs mixed with mUk, groats, a 
little very finely-cut meat and green stu£F, with similar foods. At 
the end of three or four days, eggs and the other more expensive 
foods may be discontinued, but meat ought still to be given, as it 
helps them in their growth. They are not at all particular as to 
what sort of meat it is ; horseflesh, lights, sheeps' paunches, and 
any refuse, though not tainted, meat may be given. It must be 
cooked and cut very fine before being thrown to the birds. The 
aim in rearing ducks for the table is, of course, to secure the 
greatest possible growth in the least possible time, and to accom- 
plish this aim the birds must be given as much as they can eat 
three times a day. No food should, however, be left lying about for 
them to peck at between meals. Their meals should consist for 
tlie greater part of soft food such as boiled rice, household scraps, 
sharps, and barley-meal ; for the first few weeks a mixture of 
boiled rice and sharps makes an excellent diet. Barley-meal should 
be used more largely during the last week or two. A little flowers 
of sulphur added to the food greatly helps the ducklings in 
feathering. A teaspoonful mixed with the morning meal of ten 
birds three times a, week is about the proportion to give. This 
must be discontinued a fortnight before the birds are killed, other- 
wise their flesh will have a slightly unpleasant taste. 

Ducklings are so hardy that they do not require to be kept with 
the mother after they are a fortnight old. In some parts of the 
country it is customary to take them away from the mother when 
they are only twenty-four hours old, but this is far too early an 
age. The birds should be kept in a dry shed, and they should 
never be allowed to go in the water, except, maybe, just for a swim 
to clean themselves, a day or two before they are killed. It has 
been proved by practical experiments that ducklings intended for 
the table grow faster and are less liable to such diseases as cramp 
if kept out of the water ; but it the birds are to be kept for stock 
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diicVs they should be allowed to a-trim after they have grown their 
feathers, not before. It is possible, by feeding the ducklings in a 
special way, to give their flesh some desired flavour. Thus, if their 
food has celery mixed with it their flesh will resemble in flavour 
that of the Canvas-Back duck. 

Treated in the manner here described the birds should be ready 
for the table when from eight to ten weeks old. They should all 
be killed before they are ten weeks old, for if they are not, they 
will start growing fresh feathers, and will lose condition, making it 
impossible to kill them until some weeks later. The chief useful 
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breeds of ducks are the Aylesbury, Pekin, Rouen, and Cayuga. 
Besides these there are also various ornamental varieties, too 
numerous to mention. 

AYLESBUEYS. — Aylesbury ducks are named after the great 
centre of the English duck trade ; and even to-day they are not 
reared anywhere else to such perfection as round about Aylesbury. 
In appearance the Aylesbury is pure white in plumage, with black 
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eyes, and orange-yellow legs. The biU is naturally of 8 flesh 
colour, but it very soon turns yellow i£ exposed to the sun, and a 
yellow bill is a fatal disqualification for a show bird. There is a 
peculiar property iu the sand round about Aylesbury that tends to 
keep the bills of the birds the right colour, and it is this that 
gives the ducks reared about that town a, great advantage over 
others in the show-pen. Some breeders who live at a distance 
from Aylesbury even go to the expense of having the grit sent to 
them from there. One secret of preserving the bills of the birds 
the right colour is to 
keep them perfectly 
clean, to keep their 
runs clean, and to 
allow them to be but 
very little exposed to 
the rays of a hot sun. It 
is immaterial whether 
the bills of breeding- 
stock become tanned or 
not ; these precautions 
need only to be taken 
with those birds which 

are intended for exhibition. A fair weight for good Aylesbury 
du ka is, drakes seven pounds, ducks, six pounds. Birds have 
reached a far greater size than this, however, and some exhibition 
specimens will weigh over twenty pounds a pair. 

The Aylesbury duck is a moderate layer, and is the best table- 
duck to be had. It grows quickly, and is remarkably hardy. The 
shells of its eggs are of all tiats, from a marbly white to a deep 
green. 

CAYUGAS. — AVe are indebted to North America for the Cayuga 
duck, and it is comparatively quite a recent importation. Although 
not large, its flesh is of a splendid flavour, the best of any of the 
domestic breeds of ducks and it is a first-class layer. Its plumage 
is a rich black, its biU dark, and its legs brown. The Cayuga is 
very little kept as yet, but no doubt its merits will before lono 
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cause it to be more largely taken up than it has hitherto been. 
Good Cayugas weigh, drakes, seven to nine and a-half pounds, 
ducks, six to eight and a-hal£ pounds. 

ROUENS.— The Rouen is, when it has matured, the largest kind 
of duck we have. Its dark, handsome plumage is almost too well- 
known to require description. The head and back are a dark rich 
sheeny green, and there is a white ring round the neck ; the breast 
is a claret colour, 
the legs dark orange, 
and the biU a green- 
ish yellow. Although 
Rouens are, when 
mature, the largest 
of any breed, they 
take longer to arrive 
at maturity, and do 
not grow so rapidly 
as many others ; 
consequently they 
are not so good as 
Aylesburys when it 
is wanted to rear 

ducklings for the market, but where large ducks are wanted for the 
Christmas trade they will answer the purpose excellently. Full- 
grown Rouens will weigh — drakes, seven to nine pounds ; ducks, 
six to eight pounds. On the whole they must rank below Aylesburys 
as table birds, and below Pekins as layers ; yet they are a useful, 
all-round variety. 

PEKINS. — Pekin ducks have a creamy white coloured plumage, 
a deep orange-coloured bUl, and dark orange-coloured legs. They 
can be distinguished from Aylesburys by the creamy tint of their 
plumage, the colour of their bill, and the difference in shape. 
Aylesburys are long and flat, while Pekins are very upright ; their 
appearance has been aptly compared with " the idea of an Indian 
canoe." Pekins were first introduced into this country about 
the year 1873 and they have rapidly become favourites. They 
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are smaller and not quite such good table-fowls as Aylesbnrys, 
though owing to the looseness of their feathers they appear far 
larger than they really are. They are probably the best layers of 
the larger duck, and a pen of eight birds has been known to 
lay 332 eggs in eight weeks. A fair weight for breeding stock of 
this variety is seven pounds for drakes and six pounds for ducks, 
though many birds are smaller than this. 

INDIAN RUNNERS. — This composite variety has sprung 
into much notoriety by reason of its laying powers. As an egg- 
producer it is without an equal among the larger breeds of 
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ducks ; but unfortunately it is small, and not so well suited for 
marketing purposes. The variety generally seen is the Fawn-and- 
white, a bird with plumage composed of large patches of fawn 
and white. As a show vai-iety it has been bred with considerable 
difBculty, and it is doubtful whether it will ever become really 
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popular, unless it is on account of its utility qualities. It is 
really a prolific layer, and for this reason it is valuable to cross 
with one of the larger breeds that fail in egg-production. For 
instance, Aylesbury Runners or Peltin Runners should make 
birds that lay well when eggs are required, and also come up to 
the required standard of size for table purposes. Thus it will 
be seen that the Indian Runner is really more valuable, from an 
economic point of view, when crossed than when pure. 

MUSCOVIES. — A very large breed, believed by some to be 
most useful for table purposes, though they should be killed 
when young. In appearance they are patchy, usually black-and- 
white, with red faces. They are very fair layers, and are well 
worth the attention of duck-keepers. 

CAMPBELLS. — This new variety was introduced some years 
ago by Mrs. Campbell, Uley, Gloucestershire, who produced it 
by crosses between Indian Runners, Rouens, and Wild ducks, 
which latter they 
very much favour 
in appearance. 
They are small, 
but their egg-pro- 
ducing powers are 
remarkable. One 
duck of this breed 
actually laid 186 
eggs in 192 days, 
a feat which has 
scarcely been 
equalled by the 
best layers in the 

poultry-yard. They are also prolific producers-ihroughout the 
winter weather, and do not seeui to mind the cold, being very 
hardy from their youth upward. If they were only larger, thej 
would be amongst our most useful breeds of ducks, for they 
carry a nice lot of well-flavoured flesh on their small frames. 
As in the case of the Indian Runners, they are most useful for 
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crossing with larger breeds. Mrs. Campbell has also succeeded 
in producing a strain of Bafi or Khaki ducks which have 
attracted notice. Much difficulty was experienced in perfecting 
these, as there was little to breed upon but " sports " from the 
other ducks. However, the colour obtained is now fairly sound, 
and with a little more breeding they will be fit to put in the 
show-pen. They show the same laying characteristics as the 
other Campbell ducks, which is an important point in their 
favour. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GEESE, TURKEYS, AND GUINEA FOWLS. 

GEESE. — Wherever there is afield, or a fair quantity of waste 
land over which they can run, geese can be profitably kept ; but 
where such cannot be obtained it is better to have nothing to do 
with them. Farmers often object to having geese rvm over their 
land on the plea that they foul it, but it is very questionable if 
they do the land nearly so much harm as is supposed. On the 
contrary they, in many ways, improve the pasture, and destroy 
injurious weeds, such aa the ergot of rye. They are remarkably 
hardy, disease rarely ever attacking them, they require but little 
attention, and they collect a large portion of their own food. Geese 
thrive better when they have a small pond to swim in, but this is 
by no means necessary, and many are kept that have no better 
water supply than a large tub full. 

The four leading varieties of geese kept in this country are 
Toidouse, Embden, Italian, and Chinese. There are also, besides 
these, several minor varieties, and the common goose. The 
common goose belongs to no particular breed, and, as a rule, it is an 
inferior layer, and not over large. Its small size is caused, to a 
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great extent, by the short-sighted policy pursued by many breeders. 
Year after year they sell their largest birds for the market, because 
they will fetch the highest price, leaving only poor, small speci- 
mens to breed from. This method does not pay. The largest 
birds should always be saved for breeding stock, if large birds are 
wanted, for one cannot expect to breed good-sized birds from small 
stock. The larger a goose is the more in proportion it is worth 
and it pays well to have first-class stock birds, even though they 
are somewhat more expensive at the commencement than inferior 
ones. 

The Toulouse goose is noted for its size and table qualities. It is, 
for a goose, a good layer; an ordinary specimen giving about five 
and twenty or thirty eggs a, year. It grows to an immense size, 
a pair of birds some- 
times weighing as 
much as sixty-five 
pounds. The one 
fault of the Tou- 
louse goose ii that, 
though it quickly 
acquires a big frame, 
it takes some time 
to lay on flesh and 
to mature. Tliia 
renders it unsuit- 
able for the early 
markets, but where 

birds are wanted for Christmas-time it answers admirably 
The Embden does not grow to such a size as the Toulouse, but it 
lays on flesh earlier, and it matures far more rapidly. It is pure 
white in plumage, and its legs and bill are of a dark orange hue. 
The Italian goose is quite a new breed in this country, and it 
promises to be one of the most valuable varieties that we possess. 
It was first imported into England from Italy in 1880 by Mrs. 
Christy, and now that it is so generally kept, its useful 
qualities are thoroughly appreciated. Its strong point is its layino; 
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powers, which, when compared with those of other breeds, are 
simply wonderful. Well-cared birds wiU average as many as from 
forty to sixty eggs a year, or even more. Mr. George Payne 
obtained, from a couple of two-year-old birds a hundred and 
seventy-four eggs in one season. When this is put alongside the 
one sitting a year that the common goose gives us, we see what a 
valuable acquisition the new breed is. The Italian goose is a 
good forager, active, a non-sitter, and a moderately good table- 
fowl. Its flesh has a good flavour, and it matures early ; but it 
does not reach so large a size as some kinds. The average weight is 
about fifteen pounds, 
though this figure 
is sometimes greatly 
exceeded. The 
Chinese goose is 
another good layer, 
and a cross between 
it and the Toulouse 
will give very satis- 
factory results. It 
somewhat resembles 
a swan in appearance, 
and its flesh is su- 
perior to the average 
in flavour. 

In mating-up breeding-pens it is usual to allow three geese 
to each gander. The pens should be mated-up as soon after 
moulting-time as possible, and then the geese should be induced, 
by liberal feeding, to commence to lay early. The stock geese will 
need a large, dry shed, well bedded with straw, to spend the nights 
in, and during daytime they must have the run of a field. The eggs 
can be very well hatched-out by hens of the larger breeds, such 
as Brahmas and Cochins, but it will not be safe to place more than 
four or five eggs under each hen. The eggs take tliirty days to 
hatch, and they must be damped at times, the same as has been 
advised for duck's eggs. When the goslings come out they will not 
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require very much attention, they being very hardy; but they must 
be liberally supplied with food. Goslings may be fed in a similar 
manner as has been recommended in the chapter on "Chicken 
Rearing " for chickens, giving them also a fair allowance of flesh- 
meat and a good supply of green stuff'. 

In rearing young geese for the market, they must never be 
allowed to run short of food. They require a liberal run, and 
twice a day they must have their fill of corn, meal, potatoes, or 
turnips. It is not worth while to adopt any of the systems of 
artificial fattening that are so largely practised by French breeders. 
For three weeks before the geese are wanted for the table, let them 
have an extra supply of oats, boiled potatoes, and Indian corn. 

TURKEYS. — It is now getting on for four centuries since the 
turkey first came among us, and it has secured a safe place in all 
our aff'ections, especially at the Christmas season. In America, its 
native home, it is rapidly dying out . as a wild bird. The great 
flocks that used to wander about the prairies are rapidly being 
annihilated by the rifles of sportsmen. The young of the wild 
turkey are often caught and bred among their tame sisters. They 
are far superior in stamina to the ordinary domestic bird, and 
a cross between the two greatly improves the strain. American 
Bronze toms are often sent to England, very much to the advantage 
of the flocks they are placed among. 

The chief varieties kept in this country are the Norfolk, the 
Bronze, and the White. The first two are very much on a par in 
quality, but the White are rather delicate. The plumage of the 
Norfolk is black, and that of the Cambridge a bronze grey. Breed 
is, in turkeys, altogether a minor point ; the great thing that is 
required is size, and in purchasing stock it is absolutely necessary 
to get large birds if success is hoped for. Hen turkeys vary 
greatly in the number of eggs that they lay. The average number 
is about twenty or thirty, but sometimes this is greatly exceeded. 
The eggs require four weeks to hatch-out, and the young chickens 
are, for the first few weeks of their lives, the most delicate in- 
habitants of the poultry-yard. They must have constant, un- 
remitting care, or else they will perish. The best way to rear 
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them is to keep them in a dry, covered, sunny run ; out of this 
they must never be allowed to go except on fine, dry days, when 
they may be allowed to run about in the sun. They must never, 
on any account, be allowed to run about on damp ground, or to be 
out in the rain. Wet in any form is simply fatal to them. 

They must be fed about every hour, and their food should be of 
» varied character. For the first four or five days they must be 
given egg-and-mHk custards, hard-boiled eggs, breadcrumbs and 
similar things, together with a plentiful supply of green stuff, 
such as young onions, dandelions, and young lettuce. After that 
time a cheaper diet can be given, such as oatmeal, boiled rice, and 
barley-meal. A little pepper can be mixed with their food. 

The two critical periods with turkey chicks are the third day, 
and the "shooting the red " that takes place when they are between 
six and eight weeks old. After they have shot the red they 
rapidly gain strength, and soon, instead of being the weakest, they 
are the strongest birds in the poultry-yard. They can stand any 
storms, and will roost out in the open, even during the most severe 
weather, without injury to themselves. 

GUINEA FOWLS. — Guinea fowls have been kept in this coun- 
try for several hundreds of years, but they have never been popular 
with poultry -keepers, owing to their wildness, their noise, and their 
wandering habits. If it were not for these fauUs they would prove a 
most valuable addition to our stock of domestic fowls, for they are 
most prolific layers ; they will obtain nearly all their own food, 
during the summer-time at least ; and their flesh is remarkable for its 
exquisite flavour. They cannot be kept satisfactorily in small 
yards, or anywhere where they have not room to wander about. 
Instead of roosting at home at nights, they select the highest 
branches of the surrounding trees. 

In appearance, the Guinea fowl presents a striking contrast to 
the ordinary inhabitants of the poultry yard. It has a long neck, 
a long, somewhat cockchafer-shaped body, with tail pointing 
downwards, rather short, stout legs, and a single comb. The 
three leading domestic varieties are the white, pied, and speckled; 
but uo strict standard is laid down about the colour of plumage, 
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and birds vary very much indeed. Beginners nearly always find 
a great difficulty in distinguishing the sex of the birds, for out- 
wardly, the male and female are almost exactly alike. The 
male, however, has a more brilliant plumage, and its wattles are 
larger and somewhat 
.differently placed. 
The exact difference 
between the head of 
the male and female 
can only be learned by 
close observation. A 
very simple, and yet 
certain way, of dis- 
covering the sexes of 
the birds, is by notic- 
ing their voices. The 
female alone utters 
the call note — "Come 
bacJc 1 Come bach 1 " 
In weight, the birds 
rarely reach more than from four to four-and-a-haK pounds. 

A couple of hens may safely be allowed to go with each 
cook. The hens will not lay in nests provided for them, but 
make their own nests away in the fields or woods. The only 
way to get their eggs is to watch them and see where they go. 
If not disturbed, a hen will lay in the same nest all the season, 
but if it suspects that anyone has been near it, it will go some- 
whei-e else. Hens usually lay aj^out noon, and, as a rule, they lay 
every day during the season. In collecting their eggs great care 
must be exercised so that one only goes near the nests when the 
hens are not about, and half-a-dozen eggs must be permanently left 
in the nest as nest eggs, and then the bird will not miss the others. 

The eggs take about twenty-seven days — sometimes a day 
or two more — to hatch-out, and as Guinea hens but seldom want 
to sit, they may be placed under common hens. When the 
chickens hatch-out they require to be treated much in the same 
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way as turkey chickens. They must be kept quite free from all 
damp and wet, they must be fed very frequently, at least every 
hour, and they require a supply of ants' eggs and insects, or, if 
these cannot be obtained, a fair amount of some sort of meat. 
Until they grow the horn on their heads they must be very care- 
fully looked after and fed. After that time they are comparatively 
safe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DISEASES OF POULTRY. 



"Prevention is better than cure," is a motto especially appli- 
cable to poultry and their diseases. It is very easy to prevent fowls 
from becoming unwell ; but, once let sickness get among them, it will 
be found extremely difficult to effect a cure. Unless a bird is very 
valuable it will usually be found the most economical plan to kill 
it straight off if the disease gets a good hold of it ; for the time 
spent in doctoring it will be probably worth more than the bird 
itself, and it is very unlikely that with all the doctoring it will 
ever be really well again. Of course these remarks do not apply to 
slight ailments, but to serious complaints. 

The most common cause of illness among poulti-y are damp and 
draughty houses. Fowls cannot stand wet ; their feathers are so 
made that a shower of rain soaks right into them, instead of 
running off as it does from the backs of ducks. So if healthy 
birds are wanted they must be housed in an absolutely water-tight 
building, and they should have a shelter shed to go under during 
wet weather. Lack of cleanliness is another prolific cause of 
disease. It stands to reason that if a bird is infected with vermin, 
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or has to roost in a house reeking with the odour of manure, or is 
confined in a filthy run, it is almost certain to become ill. These 
things have been mentioned in previous portions of this book, but 
they are so important that the reader must pardon me for revert- 
ing to them again. 

Wlien a fowl is ill it should be taken away from the others, and 
placed in a small run by itself. This is necessary both to give the 
bird a chance of getting better, and to prevent the disease spread- 
ing through the yard. Poultry are, as a rule, remarkably heartless 
in the treatment of a sick companion ; they peck at it, and ill- 
treat it in all sorts of ways. As many poultry diseases are very 
infectious, if one sick bird is allowed to mix with the healthy ones 
it will often spread the disease through the whole stock. 

Wherever it is possible there should be a small covered run 
kept exclusively for sick fowls, so that immediately a bird shows 
signs of illness it can be removed from the healthy ones, and 
placed by itself. Such a run need not be i>t all large, for as a 
rule sick birds do not want to wander about much ; it should, how- 
ever, be sunny and dry. In treating any sick poultry the chief 
things to be observed are to keep them warm, to treat them gently, 
and to feed them well. 

For the commonest complaints, Spratt's Patent have some useful 
remedies, which, as there are agents in most towns, are easily 
procurable. They will be found very convenient by those poultry- 
keepers who do not wish to be troubled with getting made up the 
special prescriptions recommended here. 

APOPLEXY. — This disease almost s-^lely attacks birds that are 
overfed, and these are most subject to it during hot weather or 
when they are excited. An attack is usually fatal at once, but 
where the bird is evidently not dead it should be immediately 
bled by cutting the vein nearest the bone under one of its wings. 
A good aperient should also be administered, such as eighteen 
grains of jalap mixed with three grains of calomel, or a small 
spoonful of Epsom salts mixed with a wineglassful of warm water. 
The bird must be kept qmet and fed sparingly on non- stimulating 
food for some days. 
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Sometimes signs of an approaching attack can be observed, the 
bird having a staggering, unsteady gait, similar to that of an 
intoxicated person. In such a case it should at once be given one 
of the aperients before-mentioned, and be placed in a cool quiet 
run by itself. AVhere one bird is attacked with this complaint, it 
is needful to see if the whole poultry yard is not being overfed. 
If so, their diet should bo lowered, and they should be given an 
abundance of green food. 

BLACK ROT.— See Comb Diseases. 

BOMBLE FOOT. — Dorkings are especially subject to this ail- 
ment. It consi ts, as its name implies, of a gathering at the bottom 
of the foot. Paint the part affected with lunar caustic, or, if the 
foot is very bad, apply linseed poultices to it daily until the gather- 
ing is ripe, then lance it with a sharp knife, and take out all the 
matter. The patient should not be allowed to roost on the perch 
at night, but should be bedded on straw till the foot is quite 
healed. The poulticing should be continued for a few days after 
the lancing, and if a little vaseline is applied to the spot it will 
soothe it. 

CHOLERA. — Poultry-yards to-day are plagued with more than 
one disease that was altogether unknown to our grandfathers, and 
the most dreaded of these is undoubtedly chicken cholera. It 
makes its appearance in a yard, often no one knows how, and in a 
few weeks destroys the greater number of the birds. Preventive 
measures often seem absolutely useless, and in spite of everything 
that he can do, the owner sees his best birds carried off, one after 
another. This disease was for some time only known to us by the 
reports of the damage it was doing in the yards of breeders in 
America and on the Continent, but every year it seems to be 
becoming more and more common among us. 

The usual causes of cholera are lack of stamina in the birds, 
overcrowding, uncleanliness, lack of green food, and absence of 
shelter from the rays of a hot sun. Drinking stale, tepid water, 
and eating decayed vegetable matter are also frequently to blame 
for its origin. There can be no doubt but that it is highly con. 
tagious, and one sick bird will pass the disease on to a whole yard. 
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When a bird is first attacked it loses its appetite, looks 
thorouglily out of condition, its feathers are ruffled, and its eyes 
sunken and lacking lustre. What food it does take it seems unable 
to assimilate, but it eagerly consumes a large amount of water. It 
has diarrhoea, and at first the excrement is green and slimy, 
but afterwards it becomes whitish and frothy, and sometimes 
specks of blood are found in it. The bird becomes more and more 
sleepy and disinclined for exertion, and at last it sinks down and 
dies. Occasionally convulsions immediately precede death. 

Practically there is no cure for this disease, for it runs its course 
so rapidly, and afiects the intestines so much, that before preventive 
measures can have time to take eflFect the bird is dead. The fowl 
usually dies within thirty-six hours after the symptoms appear, 
though sometimes it lingers for several days. Post-mortem ex- 
aminations show the liver to be swollen, congested with dark 
blood, and in such a state as not to bear handling, the spleen also 
is swollen, the intestines inflamed, and various other parts of the 
body afifected. 

More than one form of this disease attacks domestic poultry. 
Thus in 1888 a complaint broke out in a poultry-farm near London, 
where between four and five hundred fowls were kept on a couple 
of acres of ground. In twelve months about four hundred birds 
died, in spite of every eflFort that was made to stamp out the 
epidemic. During the first two months the number of deaths was 
over two hundred. Dr. Klein, who carefully investigated the 
disease, declared that though it bore a superficial resemblance to 
cholera it was entirely different. The bacilli found in the blood 
were, he said, longer and of a different kind from those found in 
cases of chicken cholera. But the two complaints have very much 
in common, as will be seen by the accompanying description of the 
symptoms, and they both require the same system of treatment. 

" Tin twenty-four to thirty-six hours before death the fowls 
appear perfectly right," wrote Dr. Klein, in The Field. "The 
first indication of the disease is diarrhoea of thin, yellow, frequently 
fluid, evacuations ; the birds are quiet, but axe never somnolent, 
which symptom is so characteristic of fowl cholera. On the next 
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morning, or latest the day following, the animals are found dead. 
On post-mortem examination the heart contains clotted blood (this 
is the case already a half to one hour after death), the liver is 
somewhat enlarged, soft, and brittle ; usually the spleen is enlarged 
to twice its normal size or more, and is soft and flaccid ; its substance 
is more or less dry. The serous covering of the intestines, and 
particularly the mucous membrane lining the coecal appendages, is 
. hypercemic. The cavity of the rectum contains yellow fluid foecal 
matter; in the coecal appendages there is much mucus. . . . 
Hens are more susceptible to the disease than cocks." 

In this case all curative measures were found practically un- 
availing, and a few months afterwards the owner was obliged to 
move his stock to fresh ground. 

Scientists have traced the cause of the complaint to baciUi 
present in the blood, and attempts have been made to prevent it 
by vaccination. Pasteur, the celebrated Fi'cnch chemist, investi- 
gated the matter, and he gives the following account of some 
experiments he made with vaccine matter he had prepare 1. 

* " I take eighty fresh chickens which have never had the cholera 
either naturally produced or communicated artificially. Twenty 
of these I inoculate with the poison in a very virulent state — they 
all die. Of the remaining sixty, I take another twenty and inocu- 
late them with a single puncture, and with the weakest poison 1 
have been able to get — not one of them dies. Are they, then, 
proof against the virulent poison ? Only a certain number of them 
are so. As a matter of fact, Lf I inoculate these twenty with the 
very virulent poison, about eight or ten of them, though they 
become ill, do not die ; far different to the other twenty fresh ones, 
every one of which dies. 

" Again I take another twenty from the original lot and vaccinate 
them with two punctures, the second made seven or eight days 
after the first. Does this vaccination make them proof against the 
virulent poison 3 To try, I inoculate them with it. This time, 
in distinction to the second experiment, under wliich six or eight 

• Quoted by Professor Woodrofft Hill in " Diseases of Poultry." 
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recovered, twelve or fifteen live. Lastly, if I take the remaining 
twenty and inoculate them with the reduced poison, not once but 
three or four times, though afterwards inoculated with the virulent 
poison, not one will die. In this later case the birds are brought 
to a state of inaptitude to take chicken cholera." 

But at present the disease is not common enough in this country 
for vaccination to be generally practised, and the chief means we 
must rely upon for fighting it are preventive measures. If fowls 
are kept on fresh ground, are not overcrowded, and are properly 
cared for, there is not much fear of their being attacked. Shovdd 
a bird become ill, strict repressive measures must at once be 
taken. Every fowl in the slightest degree aflfected must imme- 
diately be put right away from the others. The water which 
the healthy birds drink should have a small piece of camphor 
placed in it. All the excrement must be gathered up, and the 
house and run have quicklime, or some other good disinfectant 
scattered over them. The inside of the house should be cleaned 
with special care, and the walls and various appliances washed 
with fresh lime-water in which is mixed carbolic or sulphuric acid 
or some similar compound. 

Whatever is done toward3 attempting to cure the sick birds 
must be done on the fir^t appearance of the disease, for in a few 
hours it makes such progress as to render successful treatment 
impossible. The following American recipe, given in the American 
Poultry World is taken from a treatise on the subject by Dr. 
Dickie : " Fowls that are too sick to eat should have every four or 
five hours a pill made as follows : — 

Blue mass 60 grains 

• Pulverised camphor 

Cayenne pepper . 

Pulverised rhubarb 

Laudanum . 

" Mix and make into twenty pills, 
act, give half a teaspoonful of castor oU and ten drops of laudanum 
to each. Let them drink scalded sour milk, with a gUl of Douglas 
Mixture for every twenty-five head a day. This treatment ought 



25 grains 
30 grains 
48 grains 
60 drops 

When they have had time to 
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to change the character of the evacuations and make them darker 
and morQ solid. When this happens and not before give them 
alum water or strong white-oak bark tea to drink, and no other 
drink. This will tend to check the discharges." 

But the best remedy is what an American paper calls "the 
hatchet cure," i.e., chopping off the head of the sick bird. Great 
care must be taken not to spread the complaint by going immedi- 
ately from the sick fowl among the healthy stock, or by carrying 
anything from the one to the other. When the bird dies its body 
must be placed where none of the others can ever get near it ; the 
best thing to do with it is to bnm it. 

COMB DISEASES. — There are two forms of comb disease, one 
of which. Black Rot, commonly attacks Spanish ; while the other, 
White Comb, is most frequently found among Cochins. In Black 
Rot the comb of the bird turns a black colour, the fowl becomes 
weak, it gradually pines away, and at last dies. The complaint is 
caused by derangement of the liver. For treatment, give the bird 
a dose of Epsom salts, and feed it chiefly on soft food. It must 
have plenty of green stuff, especially common dandelion. 

White Comb may be detected by small white spots coming on 
the comb; these gradually extend down the neck, causing the 
feathers to come off. The bird may be treated the same as for 
Black Rot. A very old and efficient mixture for outward applica- 
tion on the parts attacked is made of two parts — by weight — of 
turmeric, combined with one part of cocoa-nut oil. 

CRAMP. — Cramp is brought on by exposure to the wet, and it 
can be prevented by giving the fowls better shelter, ^^^len tlie 
birds are attacked the simplest remedy is to rub their legs with 
liniment, and to make their food a little more stimulating. In 
severe cases, the fowls should be bedded on straw or peat moss, and 
not allowed to roost. 

Chickens are very subject to cramp, especially during the cold, 
wet spring months. Sometimes this is caused by the wet, and 
sometimes also by the chickens having to run over a hard wooden 
or stone floor. This seems to prevent the blood flowing freely 
through their legs, and so brings on the cramp. If the boai-ds or 
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Stones are covered with a layer of straw, peat moss, fine earth, or 
any loose substance, the chickens can then run over them without 
taking any harm. "When chickens are attacked, with cramp, treat 
them much the same as adult fowls. Keep them in a dry, covered 
run, rub their legs with a little liniment, and mix a small quantity 
of Spratt's " Cardiac," or of some similar compound, with their 
food. If any chicken is very bad, it will be found advisable to 
bring it into the house, and to place it in a basket lined with 
flannel in front of the fire for a day or two. When it is better 
care must be taken not to expose it to the cold air too 
suddenly. 

CROP-BOUND. — It is no uncommon thing for the crops of 
fowls to become so fuU of food or of some other substance that 
they cannot assimilate it. The consequence is that the fowl is un- 
able to swallow anything, and naturally it pines away. The causes 
of crop-binding are various. Frequently the fowl swallows some 
foreign substance, such as a piece of bacon rind, a lump of matted 
grass, or some similar article. It manages to get this as far as its 
crop, but there the thing sticks, and refuses to go any farther, 
blocking up the passage to the stomach, and finally preventing 
the bird from swallowing anything else. Again, a fowl will at 
times gorge itself with a quantity of dry food, until its crop 
becomes unduly distended. Then the bird goes and has a drink ; 
this causes the food to swell, the crop becomes yet more distended, 
and loses its power of elasticity. In order to cure the bird, its 
crop must be emptied. To do this, first pour a little warm water 
down its throat, and gently knead the crop with the hand for a 
few minutes. Leave the bird for about an hour, and then repeat 
the operation, this time pouring a little salad-oil down its throat. 
If this does not do any good take the bird between the knees, with 
its head downwards, and try to force the food in the crop out into 
the mouth by pressing the crop downwards. 

If all these measures fail to have any effect after they have been 
repeatedly tried, it will be necessary, as a last resort, to cut the 
crop open and empty it. This should only be done in very 
extreme cases, when everything else has failed. 
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There should be two persons to perform the operation, the 
operator and his assistant. Let the assistant take the bird in his 
lap, and keep it quite still by holding the base of the two wings 
with one hand, and the legs with the other. The operator will 
require a very sharp knife, a smaU article such as the back of a 
spoon with which to empty the crop, and some thread for sewing 
it up. All the instruments, and also the hands of the operator, 
must be dipped in diluted Jeyes' Perfect Purifier, or carbolic 
lotion. First make a straight cut in the upper part of the crop, 
about an inch in length, and then take out all the contents of the 
crop through it. "Wash the crop, and sew it up again. The thread 
used for the sewing should be either horsehair or catgut, not auy 
vegetable substance, and the two skins must not be sewn together. 
After the operation the bird should be fed very sparingly on soft 
food only, and for the first day it should not have any water. It 
must not be allowed to have any whole grain for at least a week 
afterwards. 

DIARRHCEA. — Diarrhoea is a complaint that many breeders do 
not take any notice of, but it is very weakening, and when signs of it 
appear the matter ought to be attended to. The simplest medicine 
is powdered chalk. A dose of about twenty grains of compound 
chalk powder morning and night, for a couple or three days, 
ought to efifect a cure. If it is preferred, the chalk may be mixed 
with the bird's food. It ought to be fed on boiled rice, milk, and 
other non-stimulating foods. If the chalk does not do any good, 
and the diarrhoea increases in severity, a dose or two of Browne's 
Chlorodyne should be given. 

EGG-BOUND. — Hens sometimes produce such large egg:3 that 
they are unable to pass them. When this is the case, the bird 
goes more than once to the nest, and sits there some time. When 
it comes off, it walks about with u, mopish aii\ If it is suspected 
that a hen is egg-bound, it should be very quietly caught, and felt 
about the vent. If it is egg-bound, the person handling it will be 
able to feel a hard substance (the egg) there. The best remedy is 
to apply some olive oil up the vent, either by means of a syringe 
or an oiled feather. Birds inclined to be egg-bound should no* 
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be fed on stimulating or fattening foods, such as maize. Egg- 
binding is frequently duo to these causes. 

EGG-EATING. — This vice is frequently caused by lack of shell- 
f (inning material. In their craving for it, the hens eat their egg- 
shells to obtain some, and they soon acquire a liking for the eggs 
themselves. One hen quickly teaches the others, and in a short 
time the habit will spread among all the birds in the yard. They 
soon become so expert that they cause every egg to disappear as 
soon as it is laid, without leaving a trace of it remaining. Frequently, 
while a poultry-keeper cannot understand why his hens do not 
give him any eggs, the fowls are all the time laying well, but they 
clear up their eggs so quickly that he never obtains a sight of them. 

Birds in coniined runs, where they have no chance of picking 
up worms or other insects, are the chief offenders, and this fact 
suggests a probable cause and cure. 

In attempting to cure egg-eating hens, the first thing to do is to 
give them a, liberal supply of shell-forming material. This alone 
will sometimes stop them. If not, a number of eggs should be 
emptied of their contents, and filled with mustard ; if these are 
laid about their nests the birds will attempt to eat them, under 
the impression that they are genuine eggs. The taste of the hot 
mustard will teach them a lesson, and after a few such attempts 
hardly a hen will touch an egg again. If a number of rotten 
eggs are left about the house, they effect a cure in the same way, 
viz., by causing the hens to become so disgusted witli the taste of 
eggs that they refuse to touch any more of them. 

Egg-eater's nests will often be found useful. These are so 
arranged as to cause the eggs to roU out of reach of the hens as 
soon as they are laid. Their chief drawback is that the hens often 
refuse to lay in them. There are several special makes on the 
market. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.— See Scaly Legs. 

FBATHBR-EATING.— This habit is one to which the lighter 
breeds are more addicted than the heavier, and unfortunately the 
example is contagious. If one bird commences it, the others soon 
foUow suit. Thete are many different causes of it. Sometimes it 

k2 
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is excess of animal food, sometimes lack of it ; sometimes over- 
feeding, sometimes thirst. To cure the birds, the first thing to be 
done is to give them a complete change of diet, letting them have 
an abundance of green food. The bird that has its feathers picked 
should have those parts of its body that are attacked washed every 
day with Jeyes' Perfect Purifier, or some similar non-poisonous 
compound. 

As it is highly probable that lack of occupation at least helps to 
make poultry feather-eaterj, it will be well to try and find them 
some occupation. If their house is thickly strewn with straw or 
peat-moss litter, and a handful of com is every now and then 
thrown among it, the fowls will employ themselves in scratching for 
the grain ; their green food can also be tied up a little way, so 
that they will have to jump up every time they want to get at it. 

GAPES. — This disease is chiefly confined to chickens, and ia 
due to the presence of small worms in the throat. These obstruct 
the air-passage, so that the bird has continually to open its mouth 
and gape in the effort to breathe, hence the name of the disease. 

There are numerous methods of treating gapes. One common 
way is to take a feather, strip all the down oflF it, except a little at 
the point, dip this point in turpentine, place it down the throat of 
the chicken, and after giving it a twist or two round to pull it out. 
The worms are often thus extracted from the throat with the 
feather. This plan, however, requires care, or else the chicken may 
be choked. In very mUd cases it may be sufBcient to place a little 
camphor or a small quantity of turpentine in the drinking-water. 
Another, and a very effective cure, is to cause the chickens to 
inhale the fumes of carbolic acid. When the acid is heated it 
gives off a quantity of fumes. Hold the head of the bird among 
the fumes so that it inhales them, taking care at the same time 
that they are not sufficiently dense to suffocate it. This will very 
likely require repeating two or three times in order to thoroughly 
destroy the gape-worms. It is well to dust the chicken-house and 
run with fresh lime after a case of gapes has appeared there. 

LEG WEAICNESS. — This complaint is usually found among 
young cocks of the heavier breeds, and it is caused either by 
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vrrong feeding, too rapid growth, or breeding from weakly parents. 
Give the sick bird some bone-meal in its food, add a little tonic 
to its drinking-water, and let it have a plentiful supply of lime, old 
mortar, and crushed oyster shells. 

LIVER DISEASE. — It is largely caused by inbreeding, and 
over-stimulation. Never breed from birds that are in the slightest 
degree affected with it. Mild cases may sometimes be cured by 
an abundance of green food and careful dieting, but where the 
disease has got well hold of the system the best thing to do is 
to kill the bird. 

MOULTING. — Strictly speaking, moulting is not a disease at 
all, but as during the time it is taking place the birds are below 
par, and require extra attention, it will be advisable to treat it 
here. It occurs every autumn, when the fowls throw off their old 
feathers, and new ones grow in their place. As a rule, the older 
the bird is, the later in the year its moult takes place. The earlier 
in the season poultry can get their moult over, the better it is for 
them, and the more chance there is of their commencing to lay 
during the winter. The two chief points to be attended to during 
moulting-time are to keep the birds warm and dry, and to feed 
them more liberally than usual. They should have a good supply 
of flesh-meat, and a little of some spicy condiment may occasionally 
be given to them. If the new feathers do not come easily, a small 
quantity of flowers of sulphur — say a spoonful for half-a-dozuu 
fowls — given two or three times a week, will help them along ; a 
tonic wLQ also do the birds good at this time. The old henwives' 
plan of putting a rusty iron nail in the drinking water is not at all 
a bad one. Those who want a more elaborate preparation can use 
Parrish's Chemical Food, or the well-known Douglas MiKture. The 
former is obtainable from any chemist, while the latter is made as 
follows : Take one ounce of diluted sulphuric acid and half a 
pound of sulphate of iron, dissolve them together, and add two 
gallons of spring water. The mixture to be added to the drinking- 
water, in the proportion of one teaspoonful to every pint of water. 

PALE YOLKS. — The eggs of some breeds are naturally of a 
paler colour than those of others, but sometimes eggs have an un- 
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natural paleness that is preventable. This paleness is generally- 
found in the eggs of birds that are kept in confined runs, and it is au 
indication that the hens are below par. The most common cause 
is a lack of green stuff, and the cure lies in giving the hens au 
abundance of that article. 

KHEDMATISM. — Rheumatism should be treated in the same 
manner as cramp. It strongly resembles that disease in outward 
symptoms, except that it is sometimes accompanied by swelling of 
the joints, and cramp is not. 

ROUP. — Roup causes more deaths in English poultry-yards 
than any other disease. The first of its appearance is a simple 
cold. The bird coughs and sneezes, its eyes are red, its plumage 
is somewhat ruffled, and there is a watery discharge from its 
nostrils. At this stage the disease can usually be easily cured ; 
but if it is neglected the symptoms soon become more serious. 
The discharge acquires an offensive smell, and at the same time 
hardens and gathers about the nostrils and throat of the bird ; the 
head swells, often to such a degree as to close the eyes, the fowl 
refuses all food, and mopes continually. Frequently there is a 
rattling in the throat, and unless preventive measures are soon 
taken the invalid dies. 

As roup is highly contagious it is necessary to remove a fowl 
right away from all the other stock as soon as it shows the leaal 
sign of it. If this is not done, the healthy birds are almost certain 
to become affected. The invalid should be removed to a dry, warm 
slieil, and be given plenty of nourishing food, to which some pepper 
has been added. If it refuses to eat, as it probably will, some 
meal must be made into little rolls, each slightly smaller than a 
woman's little finger, and these should be forced down its throat, 
two or three times a day. Too much food must not be given this 
way, however, or else it will do more harm than good. It is well 
to remember that a sick bird cannot digest so much as a healthy 
one, and if too much food is forced into its crop it will weaken it 
rather than add to its strength. 

In the first stages of the disease the best remedy undoubtedly ia 
homoeopathic tincture of aconite. The dose is one pilule or one 
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drop of the tincture two or three times a day. If the face is 
Bwollen it must be washed with warm water, in which is mixed a 
little of Jeyes' Perfect Purifier. It is necessary to be careful to 
dry the face properly after it has been washed, or else the bird will 
catch more cold. Some medicine will also be required. A slight 
aperient should first be given to lessen the feverisliness which is 
always present in roup ; a little jalap, or half a teaspooiiful of 
Epsom salts dissolved in warm water will be sufficient. A small 
piece of camphor should be placed in the water that the bird drinks, 
and also in the water of the healthy stock ; with the latter it acts 
as a preventive. There are innumerable special roup medicines 
on the market, some of which are very good and others simply 
useless. Unless the breeder knows of some thoroughly eflective 
medicine, prepared by a reliable vendor of poultry medicines, he 
had better have one of the recipes given below compounded, and 
use it. Most of the best medicines for roup contain oU of copaiba 
and cayenne pepper ; these have been found to be among the most 
effective drugs for curing roupy poultry. The following is a 
recipe that has been largely used, and is of great value : 

Balsam of copaiba .... 1 ounce 

Powdered liquorice .... J ounce 

Piperine 1 drachm 

Mix together, add about J ounce of magnesia, and make the 
whole into sixty pills. 

Mr. Vale's Eoup Pills are well known, and probably have a 
larger sale than any others in the country. That gentleman, 
instead of keeping his formula a secret, has published it, so that 
anyone can make the pills themselves : 

Sulphate of copper .... J grain 

Cayenne pepper in powder ... 1 grain 
Ilydrastine ... . . J grain 

Oil of copaiba 3 drops 

The whole to be mixed together with 3 or 4 grains of calcined 
magnesia and a couple of drops of "Venetian turpentine. 

Besides attending to the sick bird, it will be necessary to take 
precautionary measures among the healthy stock to prevent the 
disease from spreading. It has already been recommended to 
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place a little camphor in their drinking-water. In addition to this 
their food must be made slightly stimulating, and their house 
shoiild be examined in order to discover if it is at all draughty or 
damp ; if it is, those faults should be remedied. 

SCALY LEGS. — Birds whose legs become scaly must be kept in 
dry runs. Every morning their legs should be washed in hot 
water, using a hard brush and plenty of soap, and taking care to 
scrub them well. After the legs are dried, rub them over with 
sulphur ointment, or with the following preparation given by Mr. 
Alfred Hemsley in "Fowls." 

Laril 2 ounces 



Arsenic 
Sulphur 
Glycerine . 
Spirits of camphor 

EOFT-SHELLED EGGS.— Sofi 



10 grains 
2 drachms 

4 ounce 
2 drachms 

shelled eggs are usually caused 
by the hens not having sufficient materials out of which to make 
their shells. This should be remedied by giving them a plentiful 
supply of grit, kitchen ashes, old mortar, and broken oyster shells. 
Sometimes the complaint is brought on by other causes than lack 
of shell-forming materials. Oyer-stimulation, the too rapid pro- 
duction of eggs, and inflammation of the egg organs will cause it 
In such a case the hen should be kept quiet, giving it a change of 
diet, and not letting it have anything in the slightest degree 
stimulating. A week or two of rest from laying will go a long way 
towards making the fowl well. 

WHITB COMB.— See Comb Diseases. 
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Abbot Bros., 

East of England Liue Stock and Poultry Farms, 

THXJXTON, nojrfoi-k:. 

SHORTHORNS, HACKNEYS, SHEEP, PIGS. 

Cupa, Medals, Diplomas, and First Prizes have been won with Birds from 

these Yards at Crystal Palace, Birmingham, Dairy Show, 1 iverpool, 

Smithfield, Antwerp, Paris, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Toronto, New York, 

Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Pietermaritzburg, Johannesburg, &e. 

BIRDS OF AI.Ii YARIETIES FOR SAIjB FROM 7s. 6d. EACH, 
Alil. SENT ON APPROVAIi. 



We can Sujiplif JB[iffh-Clnss_^.^-^ 

EXHIBITION AND BREEDING PENS 

Ofjnearly all varieties of Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, and Bantams. 
Our Strains are noted for their liTondeFful Egg-producing 



Qualities. 



EGGS 



FOR HATCHING IN SEASON 

Supplied in large or small quantities, guaranteed fertile, and from the 
same Birds we breed from ourselres. 

Before purchasing or sending your orders elsewhere send for our Dlus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue, containing list of prizes and testimony 
from customers in all parts of the world. Also Hints on Bearing and 
Management of all varieties of Poultry. Free on application. Apply — 
ABBOT BROS. 
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Breeds, American, 81 
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Rouen, 113 
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WILSON'S DOG REMEDIES 

Have received over 20,000 unsolicited Testimonials. 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST, POST FREE. When ordering Medicine 
mention age and breed, with Toy's weight. 

Wilson's 30-miiHite Worm Capsules. -No fasting, no messing with oil, no pain. The 

best of all worm medicine. In boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. „^,. „ ,,=, 

Wilson's Distemper Pills.— Will save your Pappies when all other remedies tau. 

In boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/5, post free. ■, v. ^. t ir. oif. 

Wilson's Disrrhcea Capsules.— Effective, quick, and perfectly safe. In boxes, i/j, <!/o, 

5/-, 10/6, post free. l ■ i r 

Wilson's Liver Stimulant Capsules.-For assisting sluggish livers. The tiniely use of 

this medicine often prevents a severe illness. In boxes, 1/3, 2/5, &/-, lu/o, post iree. 
Wilson's Jaundice Capsules.— A reliable remedy which quickly cures. In boxes, lya, 

2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. , , ^ ,.^. 

Wilson's Tonic and Condition Capsules.— This is the finest tonic and best conditioner 

you can possibly use for Dogs or Puppies. In boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/5, post free. 
Wilson's Constipation Capsules.— This medicine simply lubricates the whole system, 

and will not purge. In boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 



SANATORIUM FOR SICK DOGS AND CATS. 

Moderate Charges. 

BOARDING KENNELS FOR HEALTHY DOGS AND GATS. 



Wilson's Blood Purifying Capsules.— For all Blood di-iorders. Heated Blood, which 

causes an irritable skin and makes them continually scratching, a few of these 

Capsules will quickly cure. In boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Lice and Tick Lotion.— Perfectly harmless to the dogs should they lick it off, 

but quickly kills all Fleas, Lice, or Ticks. In bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 5/-, and 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Tit and Convulsion Capsules.— Perfectly harmless, and quickly relieve. In 

boxes, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Gastritis Cure.— Quickly cures this deadly disease, 1/6, 3/-, 5/-, 10/5, post free. 
Wilson's Laryngitis Vapor.— No kennel is safe without this valuable remedy for coughs, 

colds, inflammation of the lungs. It touches places that no medicine given internally 

possibly can, and is highly valued by all who have used it. In bottles, 1/6, 3/-, 5/-, 

10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Laryngitis and Bronchitis Mixture.- This medicine can be given in conjunction 

with the above " Vapor." With these two remedies at hand you can indeed feel 

safe. In bottles, 1/6, 3/-, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Hair Stimulant.— The most wonderful hair {rroducer known. Try it yourself 

and see. It is quite colourless, is not oil, and will not mess the fnr. In bottles, 

1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Mange or Eczema Cure.— This remedy has never failed, even in the most 

malignant forms of the disease. Cleanly to use, altogether different to the old-fashioned 

sulphur and tar, eviUsraelling composition. In bottles, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 



For Health and Condition feed on 

WILSON'S "RED CROSS" DOG BISCUITS. 

7=lb. Sample, 3/- Carriage Paid. 



Wilson's Ear Canker Lotion. — Quickly relieves this distressing complaint. In bottles, 

1/6, 2/6, 5/-, post free. 
Wilson's Dog Soap (Superfatted).— This is the only Superfatted Dog Soap on the 

market ; it produces an immense lather and leaves a beautifal gloss on the coat, 

and the skin in better condition. Per tablet, 9d., post free. 
Wilson's Chorea Pills. — A certain cure for this most dreaded disease. In boxes 

2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. 
Wilson's Aecoiiehement Capsules. — Perfectly safe, often save the life of a valuable 

Bitch by quick delivery where large Puppies or dead ones are present. In boxes. 

2/6, 5/-, 10/6, post free. ^ 

Book on Diseases of Dogs and Cats Post Free on Application, also Pedigree Forms. 
ADVICE GIVEN FREE BY POST I 

THE WILSON YETERIHARY MEDICINE M&NDFACTDRING COMPANY 

ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX. Ltd. ' 



Catalogue . 

Practical Handbooks 

Published by 

L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, London. 

AlF-Gunner, The Complete. A Sound Practical Book on Home Culture in 
Bifle Shooting by means of the Air-Gun. By B. B. Townshend, Member o{ 
the "Legion of Frontiersmen." Illustrated with Diagrams and 16 Plates. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Alpine Plants. A Practical Manual for their Culture. By W. A. Clark, 
F.B.H.S. With a Supplementary Essay on the Small Bock Garden. Second 
Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. In doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

AmePican Dainties, and How to Prepare Them. By An American Lady. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angler, Book of tbe All-Round. A Comprehensive Treatise on Angling in 
both Fresh and Salt Water. By John Bickerdtke. With over 220 Engravings. 
In cloth gUt, price 5/6, by post 5/iO. Also in Four Divisions as follow : — 

Angling for Coarse Fisb. Bottom Fishing, according to the Methods in 
use on the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Pike. The most approved methods of Fishing for Pike or Jack, 
Second Edition. Profusely Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Game Fish. The Various Methods of Fishing for Salmon; 
Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout ; Grayling and Char. New 
(Third) Edition. Well illustrated. In paper, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Angling in Salt TUTater. Sea Fishing with Bod and Line, from the Shore, 
Piers, Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats; together with Some Account of 
Hand-Lining. Second Edition. Over 50 Engravings. In paper, price 1/-, 
by post 1/2. 

Angler, The Modern. A Practical Handbook on all Kinds of Angling, both 
Fresh Water and Sea. By "OiIER." Well illustrated. Third Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Antiquities, English. A Popular Guide to the Collection of Curios of the 
Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo-Saxon, and Mediaeval Times, with 
a concise Dictionary of Terms, &e. , used. By George Clinch, F.G.S. (Author 
of * ' Old English Churches "). Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Aquaria, Fresh'water : Their Construction, Arrangement, Stocking, and 
Management. Second Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. By Eev. G. C. Bate- 
man, A.K.C. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post Z/10. 

Australasia, Rambles and Adventures in. Describing the Sport, the 
Country, and the Conditions of Life in the different parts of Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand, as well as in Canada and India, An interesting 
and reliable guide for Emigrants, Travellers, and Sportsmen. By St. Michael- 
PODMOBE, M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.G.S. (Author of "A Sporting Paradise," &c.). 
With 92 Full-page Illustrations. In two styles, in cloth gilt, p^'ices 6/-, by 
post 6/1 ; and 3/6, by post 3/10. 

All Books are Nett. 



Published hy L. Upcott Gill, 



Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and Histon(^l 
Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrangement 
of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., <Kc., to whicn are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extens^e 
Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.U., 
L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth ffUt, price 51; by post 5/^. 

Baby, How to Feed a. A Guide to the Principles and Practtee of Infant 
Feeding, with a short account of some Disorders due to Wrong Feedmg. uy 
a Physician. In cloth, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Bee-Keeping, Book of. A very practical and Complete Manual on the Proper 
Managementof Bees, especially written for Beginners and Amateurs who have 
but a few Hives. By W. B. Webstek, Firsiwilass Expert, B.B.K.A. Foorth 
Edition. Fully illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; in cloth, price 1/6, 
bypo8tl/S. 

Bees and Bee-Keeplng: Scientific and Practical. By F. B. Cheshire, 
F.L.S., F.R.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. ]n two vols. 
Vol. J., Scientific. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price Is. bd.,^pogt Is. lOd. 

Vol. IX.f Practical Management of Sees. An Exhaustive Treatise 
on Advanced Bee Culture. [Out of Print. 

Begonia Culture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full Direc- 
tions for the Successful Cultivation of the Begonia, under Glass and in the 
Open Air. By B. 0. Bavenscroft. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With New Illustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by post 112. 

Bent Iron TgTopk : A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amatenis in the Art 
and Craft of Making and Ornamenting Light Articles in imitation of the 
beautiful Mediaeval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. By F. J. Erskike. 
Illustrated. In paper, price lj-,by postl/Z. 

Birds, British, for the Cages and Aviaries. A Handbook relating to 
all British Birds which may be kept in Confinement. Illustrated. By Dr. 
W. T. Greene. In cloth gOt, price 3/6, by post 3A0. 

Birds' Eggs of the British Isles. A comprehensive Guide to the Collector 
of British Birds' Eggs, with hints respecting the preparation of specimens for 
the cabinet. Collated and compiled by Arthur G. Butler, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his larger work, "British Birds with their Nests and 
Eggs." Beautifully Illustrated with twenty-four full-page plates in colour. 
In demy 4fo, cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Birds, Favourite Foreign, for Cages and Aviaries. How to Keep them in 
Health. By W.T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., 4c Second Edition. Fully 
Dlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Building and Sailing, Practical. Containing Full Instructions for 
Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars 
of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for .\mateurs, and Instructions 
for their Proper Handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working 
Diagrams. By Adrian neison, C.E., Dixon Kemp, A.I.N.A., and G 
Christopher Davies. In one vol., cloth gUt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. Also in 
Two Vols, as follow ; 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Full Instructions 
for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, Ac. Fully 
Illustrated with Working Diagrams. By Adrian Neison, C.E Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Dixon Kemp, Author of "A Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing," &c. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Particulars of the 
most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for 
their Proper Handling, <Sc. By G. Christopher Davies. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, and with several New Plans of Yachts. In cloth aiit 
price 5/-, by post 5/4. " • 



Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being descriptions of the various Tools and 
Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective Use Rv 
W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In doth gilt price Z^ 
by post 2/9. ' ^^ 

Boxing at a Glance. A Practical Handbook, showing the chief BIaw<: 
Counters, and Guards, with unique Bird's-Eye View Illusttatlons r5 
J. Murray Wright. In vavcr. tynai 1/-. !»/ nn«i M7. ■ "Jf 



J. Murray Wright. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
All Books are Nett. 



Bazaar Buildings, Drmy Lane, London. 6 

Brasses, Church, English. A Handbook for the OoUector and Antiquary 
of the Brasses of the 13th to the 17th Centuries. Illustrated wilh over 20O 
examples reproduced from rubbings taken from the orieinal Brasses. By 
Ernest B. Supfling (Author of "Bpitaphia," "Church Festival Decora- 
tions," "A Treatise on Glass Painting," &c.). Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
10/6, by post 10/10. 

Breeders' and Exhibitors' Record, for the Registration of Particulars con- 
cerning Pedigree Stock of every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In 3 
Parts. Parti., The Pedigree Record. Part II., The Stud Record. Part III., 
The Show Record. In doth gilt, price each Part 1/6, or the set 3/6, by post 4/-. 

Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game taught by Season 
Instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as "Scientific Whist" and 
"Solo Whist," and by the same Author, C. J. Melrose. With Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. Third Edition. In cloth gUt, price Z/b, by post Z/10. 

Bulb Culture, Popular. A Practical and Handy Guide to the Successful 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and Under Glass. By W. D. 
Drurtt. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Fully Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Bunkum Entertainments: A Collection of Original Laughable Skits on 
Conjuring, Physiognomy, Juggling, Performing; Fleas, Waxworks, Panorama, 
Phrenology, Phonograph, Second Sight, Lightning Calculators, Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism, &c., to which are added Humorous Sketches, Whimsical 
Recitals, and Drawing-room Comedies. By Robert Ganthony. Illustrated. 
In cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Butterflies, The Book of British : A Practical Manual for Collectors and 
Naturalists. Splendidly illustrated throughout with very accurate 
Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and Butterflies, both upper and 
under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B. A. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Butterfly and Moth Collecting : Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most 

grofitable Hunting Grounds, and Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with 
rief descriptions of many species. Second Edition, revised, re-arranged, and 
enlarged. Illustrated, In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Cabinet Making for Amateurs. Being clear Directions How to 
Construct many Useful Articles, such as Brax^kets, Sideboards, Tables, 
Clipboards, and other Furniture. Edited by John P. Arkwrigbt, Illus- 
trated. In demy 8vo, cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this country ; with Full and Practical Instructions for 
their Successful Cultivation, By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Second Edition. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Cage Birds, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. A 
Handbook for everyone who keeps a Bird. By Dr. W. 1?. Greene, F.Z.S. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cage Birds, Notes on. Second Series. Being Practical Hints on the 
Management of British and Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids, and Canaries. By 
various Fanciers. Edited by DR. W. T. Greene. In cloth gat, price 6/-, by 
post bjb, 

Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of 
Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. 
By Robert L. Wallace. Third Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth 
gUt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Canaries, General Management of. Cages and Cage-making, Breeding, 
Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Moulting, Pests, &c. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Canaries, Exhibition. Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their 
Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Manage- 
ment of Canary Societies and Exhibitions. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, mice 2/5 
by post 21^. '^ ' ' 

AH Books are Nett. 
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Canary-Keeping for Amateurs. A Book for the Average Canary-Keeper. 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Successful Management and Breeding 

of Canaries as Pets rather than for Exhibition. By DR. W. T. Greene, t.i.a. 

Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Cane Basket ISTork: A Practical Manual on Weaving Useful and Fancy 

Baskets. By Annie Firth. Series I. and 11. Illustrated. In cloth gUt, 

price 1/6, by post 1/8 each. 
Caravan, The Book of the. A Complete Handbook to the Pastime of 

Caravaning. By L. C. E. Cameron. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth, 

foolscap 8do, price Zjb, by post 3/9. 
Card Tricks, Book of, for Drawing-room and Stage Entertainments by 

Amateurs ; with an exposure of Tricks as practised by Card Sharpers and 

Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Prof. R. Kunard. In stiff boards, 

price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
Carnation Culture for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Pieotees 

of all Classes in the Open Ground and in Pots. By B. C. Eavenscroft. 

Third Edition. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Cats, Domestic and Fancy. A Practical Treatise on their Varieties, 

Breeding, Management, and Diseases. By John Jennings. Second Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Chip-Carving as a Recreation. A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing 

a Full and Clear Description of the Manipulation and Use of the Tools, with 

a Chapter on the Principles and Construction of Designs. By \V. Jackson 

Smith. Profusely Illustrated with Specially Prepared Illustrations, showing 

how the Tools should be Held and Used, and the way to Prepare Designs. 

Third Edition. In paper, ptice 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Chrysanthemum Culture, fur Amateurs and Professionals. Containing FuU 

Directions for the Successful Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum for Exhibition 

and the Market. By B. C. Ravenscroft. Third Edition. lUustrated. In 

paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Chrysanthemum, The Show, and Its Cultivation. By C. Scott, of 

the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. In paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 
Chucks and Chucking. Being an Account of Chucks New and Old, and 

of How to Use Them, with a Description of Various Methods of Monnting 

Work in the Lathe, By H. J, S. Cassal. Profusely Illustrated. In paper, 

price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Churches, Old English : Their Architecture, Furniture, Decorations, Monu- 
ments, Vestments, and Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged Edition. By Geo. 

Clinch, F.G.S. Magnificently illustrated. In cloth gUt, price bj(>, by post bflO, 
Church Festival Decorations. Being full directions for Oamishing 

Churches for Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest, and notes on other 

Feasts and Festivals of the Church.' Second Edition. Re-written and enlarged 

by Ernest R. Sufflinq. Profusely illustrated. In cloth gUt, price 2/5, by 

post 2/9. 
Coffee Stall Management. Practical Hints for the Use of those Interested 

in Temperance or Philanthropic Work. In paper, price 1/-, 63/ post 1/1, 
Coins, a Guide to English Pattern, in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, 

from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowther, 

M.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post5fZ. 
Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, 

and Copper, from the Earliest Period to 1905, with their Value. By the late 

Colonel W. Stewart Thorburn. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged 

by H. A. Grueber, F.S.A. With 42 Plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. 

In doth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 
Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 

appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat. By Mrs. J. E. Davidson. In paper 

price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Collie, The. As a Show Dog, Companion, and Worker. By Hugh Dalziel. 

Revised by J. Maxtee, Author of "Popular Dog Keeping," ic, &c Third 

Edition. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Conjuring, Book of Modern. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 

Stage Magic for Amateurs. By Professor R. Kunard. lUustrated. In 

stiff boards, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

AH Books are Nett. 
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Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Prof. R. Kunard. Being 
"The Book of Modern Conjuring" and " Tlie Book o£ Card Tricks " bound in 
one vol. , Cloth gilt, fn^ice 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Conjuring for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks, with diagrams, where necessary, to explain 
exactly how the trick is carried out. By Pkof. Ellis Stanyon. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Conjuring uiritli Cards : Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them. 
By PaoF. Ellis Stanvon. Illustrated. Inpapei; price 11-, by post 1/2. 

Cookery, The Encyclopaedia of Practical. A complete Dictionary of all 
pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by TjSeo. IfBANOis 
Gamieit, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by Harold Eurniss, Geo. 
Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. In demy Hio, half morocco, 
cushion edges, 4 vols., £3/13/6, carriage paid £3 15/-. In cloth, either in 2 or 
4 vols., price £3, carriage paid £3/1/6. 

Crlchton, The Admirable. The Beal Character of James Crichton (1560-1582). 
By Douglas Crichton, F.S.A. Scot. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by 
post 1/2. 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also clear Directions for the 
Successful Culture of Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. By W. J. May. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with new Illustrations. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Dainties, English and Foreign, and How to Prepare Them. By Mrs. 
H. C. Davidson. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Dairy-Farming, Modern. A practical Handbook on -the Management 
of the Milch Cow and the profitable Utilisation of Milk, for Students, Tenant 
Farmers, and Amateurs. By H. L. Puxlev. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
3/6, by post 3/10. 

Designing, Harmonic and Keyboard. Explaining a System whereby an 
endless Variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Manufactures 
may be obtained by Unskilled Persons from any Printed Music. Illustrated 
by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and Illustrative Examples. By C. H. 
Wilkinson. Cheap Edition. In demy Uo, cloth gilt, price 10/-, by post 10/5. 

Diabolo: The Game and its "Tricks," including instructions on the 
sleights practised on the Continent, and on Tennis Court Play. By David P. 
Ward. Well Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by poet l/Z. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for the proper 
education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. By " Pathfinder " 
and Hugh Dalziel. Third Edition, revised and enlarged by J. Maxtee 
(Author of "The Greyhound," "British Terriers," &c., &o.). Completely 
Illustrated. In cloth gUt, price bib, by post bflO. 

Dogs, British. Their Points, Selection, and Show Preparation. Third Edition. 
By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor ' of The Bazaa/r, assisted by eminent 
specialists. Beautifully Illustrated with full-page and other engravings of 
typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from photographs of living 
dogs, and numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This is the fullest 
work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one. volume-, demy &vo, 
cloth gilt, price 12/6, by post 13/-; also in half-leather, price 18/-, by post 18/6. 

Dogs, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment ; Modes of 
Administering Medicines ; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &c. For the use 
of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. Fourth Edition, entirely Ee-written and 
brought up to date by Alex. C. Piesse, M.R.C.V,S. In paper, price 1/-, by 
post 1/2 ; in cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3, 

Dogs. See also " First Aid to Dogs," page 8. 

Dog-Keeping, Popular: Being a Handy Guide to the General Management 
and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. Third Edition. 
By J. Maxtee. Illustrated. In paper, price y-, by post 112. 

Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; 
Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Ldcas, B.A. 
Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely 
printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- White Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

A 11 Books are Nett. 
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Egg and Poultry Raising. See " Poultry and Egg Raising," page 13. 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs One Hundred and Fifty Different Ways, 
English and Foreign. Second Edition. By Mas. H. C. Davidsom. In 
paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Eggs Certificate, Fertility of. These are Forms of Goarantee given by the 
Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, undertaking to refund value of any 
unfertile eggs, or to replace them with good ones. Verf valuable to sellers of 
eggs, as they induce purchases. In books with cownterfoUs, price 6d., by post Id. 

Engravings and tlieip Value. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest 
Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Slater. Third Edition. Revised with 
an appendix and illustrations, and with Prices obtained at Auction, &c., for 
representative specimens. In doth gUt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 

Entertainments, Shadovr, and How to Work them : being something about 
Shadows, and the Way to make them Profitable and Funny. By A. Patter- 
son. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Epltaplila: Being a Collection of 1300 Epitaphs, Grave and Gay, Historical 
and Curious ; annotated with Biographical Notes, Anecdotes, and Church 
Folk-lore. By Ernest E. Sufpling (Author of "The Art of Glass-Painting." 
"Church Festival Decorations," Ac). Demy 8ik>, in cloth gilt, price 7/6, by 

post i[\a. 

Feathered Friends, Old and Nevr. Being the Experience of many years' 
Observations of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Birds. By Dr. W. T. 
Greene, niustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, 2)p post 5/4. 

Ferns, Choice, for Amateurs: Their Culture and Management in the Open 
and Under Glass. Abridged from "The Book of Choice Ferns." By Geo. 
Schneider. With numerous Illustrations. In cloth gUt,price 3/6, by post 3^ 

Ferns, The Book of Choice : for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 
Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellse, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Bockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, <fcc. By George Schneider. With 87 Coloured and 
other Plates and 396 Engravings of considerable artistic beauty. In 3 mis., 
large post 4to, cloth gilt, price £3 3/-, carriage paid £3 5/-. 

Ferrets and Ferreting. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Managing 
Training, and Working of Ferrets. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged! 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Finches, Beautiful Foreign, and Their Treatment in Captivity. By A. O 
Bdtleu, Ph.D. Edited by A. H. Matbew. Illustrated from Life by F w" 
Frohawk, with 60 full page plates, beautifully reproduced in colour.' In 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2o/-, by post 25/b, 

First Aid to Dogs, and Kennel Bmergencies : with Valuable Chapters 
on the Mother and Puppies, Ac. By Surgeon W. Gordon Stables E.N 
M.D., Ac. Illustrated. In cloth, price l/b, by post 119. '' 

Fish, Fiesta, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. Bv 
Mary Barrett Brown. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1^ ' 

Forge Work, Simiile, for Amateurs and Others : A PiacUcal Hand- 
book for Beginners in the Blacksmith's Art. By H. J. S. Cassau Dlustratid 
In paper, pnce 1/-, by post 1/2. -«i-<=>a. 

Fortune Xelling by Cards. Describing and Hlustrating the Methods by 
which the would-be occult Tells Fortunes by Cards. By L B PiiTNmuT 
Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2. J ^ x>. rKAHGLET. 




Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instmrtinns i„ fi,. a- 

'''*"'"^.^/iW™/i".°" *''"• ^' ^-^-^^ «■ ^•"'^"'"'- ^^"-^^ 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. An Ulustrated practical hand-book on f>.. 
Growing of Fruite mthe Open Air. with directions foTdelStat With Tn»it 
Pests and Fungoid Diseases. By S. T. Wright Chean r^rJ? Si-??^' 
thoroughly revised by W. D. Drory, F.EJH& pes '^TlwS^5?''^'^"• 
lKll<n•, prtM 1/-, ftj/ port 1/2. *v.n.a., i!.B,.B. iun»trated. In 

AH Books are Nett. 
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Furniture, Old Bnglisli, of the 16tb, 17th, and ISth Genbaries. A Complete 
Guide to Connoisseurs and Collectors of Old English Furniture. By G. Owen 
Wheeler. Beautifully Illustrated from Photographs of Eepresentatiye 
Pieces specially prepared for this work. Second Edition thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged, witn additional Illustrations. In cloth gilty gilt top, price 
10/5, hy post 11/-. 

Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Directions for Bearing 
and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; 
with other information of value to the Game Preserver. By W. Carnegie. 
Illustrated by F. W. Frohawk, M. F. Lydon and others. Third Edition. 
In cloth, gUt, price 7/6, by post 7/11. 

Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3150 Engravings. Edited by 
G. Nicholson, Curator of the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.Ii.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 
other Specialists. In 5 vols., large post to. Cloth gilt, price £A, carriage 
paid £1/1/6. 

Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens- 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Drdrt, F.E.H.S. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, hy post 1/2. 

Gardening, Open- Air : The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 
Edited by W. D. Drury, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. In demy Svo, cloth 
gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/5. 

Glass, Early English, of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. A Handbook for 
the Collector. By Daisy Wilmer. Splendidly Illustrated from Photographs 
of Representative Pieces taken from the collections of the Author and Others. 
In cloth gilt, gilt top, price bib. by post bJQ. 

Glues and Cements. A Practical Book on Making and ITsing Glues, 
Cements, and Fillings. Invaluable in every Workshop. By H. J. S. Cassal 
(Author of "Chucks and Chucking," Ac). Illustrated. In paper, price l/-, 
by post 1/2. 

Goat, The Book of tbe. Containing full particulars of the various Breeds of 
Goats, and their Profitable Management. By H. S. Holmes Pegler (Hon. 
Secretary of British Goat Society). Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Well Illustrated. In doth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Management of Goats 
for Milking Purposes. With a chapter on Diseases. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Grape Growing for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful 
Vine Culture. By E. Molynehx. Illustrated. In paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural Directions, and all 
necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J. May. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. MagniBcently illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Greyhound, The: Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Training, and 
Running. By HUGH Dalziel. Second Edition, Revised and brought up to 
date by J. Maxtee, assisted by Theodore Beaumont Rixon. Illus- 
trated. In paper, price IJ-, by post 112. 

Guinea Pig, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Manage- 
ment. By C. Cumberland, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by mst 
1/2. In doth gilt, with coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Handwriting, Character Indicated by. With Hlustrations in Support of 
the Theories advanced, taken from Autograph Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers 
Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons' 
Second Edition. By R. Baughan. In cloth gilt, price 2/5, by post 2j9. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-fastaloned Garden Flowers. Descriptions 
alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries 
and Shrubberies, including Foliage as well as Flowering Plants By J Wood' 
Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price S/b, by post iJlO. ' 
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Hawk MothB, Book of British. A Popular and Practical Jlaniial for all 

Lepidopterists, Copiously Illustrated in black and white from the Authora 

own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gM, 

price Zjb, by post 3/9. 
iteraldry for Amateurs. A Popular Handbook for the uninitiated in 

Matters Heraldic. Including concise Directions regarding the a'racing of 

Pedigrees. By J. S. Milbourne. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth, price i/6, 

by post 3/9. 
Horse Buying and Management. A Practical Handbook for the Guidance 

of Amateurs in Buying a Horse, with Instructions as to its after- management. 

By Henry E. Fawcus. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By George Fleming, C.B., LL.D., 

F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 

Ex-President of the Eoyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Illustrated with 

Full Page Plates. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 
Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management 

of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. 

By Fox BUSSELL. In peeper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Horses, Diseases of : Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. For the 

use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 

gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/2. 
Incubators and their management. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Kevised 

and brought up to date. The very book for the Amateur running or propo:4ing 

to run an Incubator. Illustrated. By J. H. Sutcliffe. In paper, price 1/-, 

by post 1/2. 
Jack AH Alone. Being a Collection of Descriptire Yachting Beminiscences. 

By Frank Cowpeb, M.A., Author of "Sailing Tours." niustiated. In 

cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Jlu-Jltsu and other Methods of Self-Defence. Describing and Illustrating 
the Japanese Art of Jiu-Jitsu, with a section specially adapted to Iddies, 
together with a description of a number of Tricks of Self-Defence, well 
within the capacity of anyone. By Percy Longhubst, Author of " Wrestling 
in the Catch-Hold and Grieco-Boman Styles." Profusely Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Journalism, Practical. How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A Book for 
all who think of " Writing for the Press." By John Dawson. Second Edition. 
In paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Kennel Management, Practical. A Complete Treatise on the Proper 
Management of Dogs for the Show Bench, the Field, or as Companions, with a 
chapter on Diseases— their Causes and Treatment. By w. D. Drury 
assisted by well-known Specialists, illustrated. A Companion Volume to 
" BRITISH DOGS." Demy 8i)o, in cloth giU, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 

^"■^S'...^ History of Hajid-Made. By Mas. E. Netill Jackson. 
With Supplementary Remarks by SiQNOR Ernesto Jesurdm. ExqnisitelT 
Illustrated with over 200 high-class Engravings of Old and Valuahle laces and 
their application to Dress as shown in numerous Portraits and Monochrome 
*?/ 2P'* P'^'^3 "f Sreikt beauty. In aroim 4to, cloth gilt, price 18/- by pott 
18/5. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 spedinetis of RealLace 
handsoinely bound in full leatlier, gilt, price £4 4/-, by post £4 5/. f Afew 
copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £55/-, when "the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) 

Lawn Tennis, I-esBons In. A New Method of Study and Practice for 
acquiring a Good and Sound Style of Play. With Exercises. By KhstaS: H 
Miles. Third and Revised Edition, Illustrated. In paper, JriS If bi 

post X/fi> 

Lawn Tennis, Secrets of : A useful Guide to the Training and Playing of 
I^™ Tennis, with special chapters on Diet, by F. W. Payn. In cloth, piioTZ^, 

Lawn Tennis Topics and Tactics. Representing the Gleanings of 
Twelve.Seasons anS of. a Hundred and Twenty Tournaments concVmiSf the 
Science of Lawn Tennis.. By B". W. Payn, B.A., LL.M. With 67 full.paOT 
Plates of Tennis Positions prepared from photographs taken fromn& 
speciaUy for the work. In cloth gilt, price bl-, iypo^tli. 
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Laying Hens, How to Keep, and to Bear Chickens in Large or Small 
Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with perfect Success. By Major G. F. 
MORANT. In paper, price bd., by post Id. 

[library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values 
ofRareandStandardBooks. By J.H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In doth gilt, price Tjb, by poet 7/10. 

Lizards, British. The Standard Work on the Subject, dealing with the Life- 
History and Distribution of the Lizards of the British Isles. By Gerald R. 
Leighton, M.D., F.B.S.E. Copiously Illustrated by Drawings and Photo- 
graphs from Life, many by Douglas English and the Author. In cloth, 
price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Magic Lanterns, Modern. A Guide to the Management of the Optical 
Lantern, for the Use of Entertainers, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and 
others. By R. Child Batley. Second Edition. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/y. 

Marqueterle Staining. Including Vernis Martin, Certosina, Oil and Water 
Gilding, Polishing, and Varnishing, with a full description of the necessary 
Tools and Instructions fortheirUse. ByL. V. Fitzgerald. Fully Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Marqueterle VTood- Staining for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook 
to Marqueterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Arts. By Eliza Turck. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Medicine and Surgery, Home. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their Proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. By W. J. Mackenzie, 
M.D. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Mice, Fancy: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Fourth Edition, 
with additional matter and Illustrations. In coloured wra/pper representing 
different varieties, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Model Yachts and Boats : Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated ' 
with lis Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. DU V. Grosvenor. Cheap 
Edition. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Monkeys, Pet, and How to Manage Them. By Arthur Patterson. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Revised. In paper, price Ij-^ by post 1/2. 

Motorist's and Cyclist's Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly 
all the Main, and most of the Cross, Roads, Railroads, and the Distances 
between the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition to 
this, Routes of Thirty of the Most Interesting Tours are printed in red. 
Fourth Edition. The map is printed on specially prepared vellum paper, 
and is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-date tourist's map in the 
market. In cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Motor Tourists' ABC, BritUh. A Beady Guide to the Towns and 
Villages of Great Britain and Ireland, arranged alpbabetically, showing 
principal Hotels, <6c. Fifth year (1909-10). With 50 specially-prepared 
Maps. In cloth or waterproof rexine, price 1/-, by post 1/3 ; in leather gilt, gilt 
edges, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Mountaineering, Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Roads 
and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
A.W.Perry. With Numerous Maps. Inclothgilt,price2l6,by post 2/9. 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful 
Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors, 
including Pastnre Lands. By W. J. May. Second Edition, thoroughly revised 
and with New Illustrations. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopaedia of Artistic, Plain, andFancy 
Needlework. By S. F. A. Caulfeild and B. C. Sawakd. Magnificently 
Illustrated with HI Embossed and Coloured Plates of Lace, Raised, and other 
Needlework, besides a large number of Wood Engravings. SWpp. A cheap 
re-issue. In demy Uo, doth gilt, price 21/-, by post 21/10. 

Orchids : Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew). Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
With a List of Hybrids and their Recorded Parentage, and Detailed 
Cultural Directions. By Henry J, Chapman, one of the finest growers and 
judges in the kingdom (member of the Orchid and Scientific Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society). Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings 
and 20 Coloured Plates. In demy Zvo, doth gilt extra, price 25/-, by post 25/6. 
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otters and Otter-Hunting. A Useful Book on the Otter and on the 
fascinating sport of Hunting him with Hounds. By L. C. R. Casieron 
(Author of "The Book of the Caravan")- Illustrated with several Plates, 
and a map showing the Otter-Hunts in England, Wales, and Southern Scotland. 
Ineloth^ foolscap Stfo, ■price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Fainting, Decorative. A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. Saward In 
cloth gUt, price Z/b^ by post Z/IO. 

Palmistry, Modern. An Explanation of the Principles of Palmistry aa 
Practised to-day. By I. Oxenford, Author of " Life Studies in Palmistry." 
Numerous Original Illustrations by L. WiLKiNS. Cheap (Second) Edition. 
in paper^ price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Paper IBTork, Instructive and Ornamental. A practical book on the 
making of flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including 
a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting for children five to twelre 
years of age. Especially useful as preparatory exercises to the making of 
artificial flowers in silk and velvet, increasing that dexterity of hand and 
niceness of finish so necessary to such work. By Mrs. L. Walker. Fully 
Illustrated, In crownHtOt cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3A1- 

Parcel Post Dlspatcli Book (registered). An invaluable book for all who 
send parcels by post. Provides 99 Address Labels, Certificates of Posting, and 
Accords of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parcels are insured 
against loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised Dy the Post Office. 
I*rice 1/-, by post 1/2 ; larger sizes if required. 

Farrakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W. T. 
Greene, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., &e. With 8 Full Page Plates. In paper, price 

1/; by post 1/2. 

Parrot, The Grey, and How to Treat it. By W. T. Greene, M.D., M.A.. 
F.Z.S., &c. Second Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post IfZ. 

Patience, Gaines of, for one or more Players. How to Play 173 different 
Games of Patience. By M. Whitmobe Jones. Illustrated. Series I., 39 

fames; Series II., 34 ^mes; Series III., 33 games; Series IV., 37 games; 
erics V., 30 games. JSach,inpaper,ll; by post 1/2. Tlie five bound togethrr, 
in cloth gUt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. In fuU leather, solid gilt edges, price 10/6, 
by post 10/11. 

Pedigree Record, The. Being Part I. of " The Breeders' and Exhibitors' 
Eecord," for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In cloth gUt, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Photo Printing, A Practical Guide to*opuIar PhotograpHc Printing Papers 
and their Treatment, dealing with the leading Kinds of P.O.P Bromide 
Platinotype, Carbon, Self-Toning, and Gas-light Papers. By Hector 
Maclean, F.H.P.S. Second Edition. Illustrated, tn paper, price II- by 
post 1/2. .r r ■ r / , » 

Photography, Modern, for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook for 
all Photographers except those advanced in the Art. New (Sixth) Edition 
Entirely Revised and brought up to date by C. Welborne Piprr. In saner' 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. "^ '^ ' 

Pianos, Tuning and Repairing. The Amateur's Guide to the Practical 
Management of a Cottage or Grand Piano without the intervention of a 
Professional. By Chas, Babbington. Third Edition, Revised and Enlareed 

In paper, price 1/; by post 112. ~ •>..s>=v.. 

Picture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions 
in the Makmg of various kmds of Frames for Paintings, Di-awines Photti 
graphs and Bngravmgs. By the Rev. J. LmciN. Iflustrated. In paver 
pnce 1/-, by post 1/2. i^jnn . 

PIS' .^o?'' S5 *^^• P^% Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the 
Pig; the 'fteatment of its Diseases; the Curing and PreserviSg of Hams 
Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to pUrfc 
Farming. By Professor James Long. Fully Illustrated mth Porttaite of 
Pnze Pigs, Plana of Model Piggeries. &<:. Second Edition. Revised. /„ doth 
gilt, prtce 616, by post b/XO. • ""m 
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Pig-Keeping, Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on personal 
Experience In Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening ; also in Buying and Selling 
Pigs at Market Prices. By E. D. Garratt. Second Edition. In paper, price 
y;bypo3fll2. 

Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Gruide to the Amateur 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. Lyell. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3 ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poker IHTork, A Guide to, including Coloured Poker Work and Relief Burning. 
A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing a full Description of the 
necessary Tools, and Instructions for their use. By W. D. Thompson. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Well Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, 
ty post 1/2. 

Polislies and Stains for Woods: A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, with Directions for Staining, and' Full Information for Making the 
Stains, Polishes, &c., in the simplest and most satisfactory manner. By 
David Denning. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pool, Games of. A Handy Book for Billiard Players, describing Various 
English and American Pool Games, and giving the Rules in full. Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Portraiture, Home, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many 
years' incessant work in the production of Portraits "at home." By P. R. 
Salmon (Richard Penlake), late Editor of ^he Photographic News. Fully 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised. In paper, price Ij-, by post 1}2. 

Postage Stamps, and their Collection. A Practical Handbook for Collectors 
of Postal Stamps, -Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By Oliver Firth, 
Member of the Philatelic Societies of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

In connection with this book we have arranged to supply Gauges for 
Measuring Perforations. These Stamp Gauges are made in brass, and can be 
carried in the waistcoat pocket. Price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Postmarks of the British Isles, The History of the Early. From 
their Introduction down to 1840, with Special Remarks on and Reference tnthe 
Sections of the Postal Service to which they particularly applied. Compiled 
chiefly from Official Records by JoftN G. Hendv, Curator of the Record 
Room, General Post Office. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Pottery and Porcelain, Bngllsh. A Guide for CoUeotors. Handsomely 
Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the 
different Makers. With some account of the latest values realised. By the 
Rev. B. a. Downman and Aubrey Ghnn. New (Fifth) Edition, Revised 
and considerably Enlarged. In doth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Poultry and Egg Raising at Home. A Practical Work, showing htiw 
Eggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption vrith little exnendi- 
ture of time or money. By W. M. Blkington. Illustrated, in paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry-Farming, profitable. Desci-ibing in Detail the Methods that Give 
the Best Results, and pointing out the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H. 
SUTCLIFFE. niustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry for Prizes and Profit. A Complete and Practical Guide to the 
Breeding and Management of Domestic Fowls for Exhibition and General 
Purposes. By Prof. James Long. New (Third) Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by W. M. Blkington. Magnificently Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 61- by 
post bin. Also in Divisions as follow : ' ■ 

Poultry for Prizes. A Standard Work as to the Points of the various Breeds 
and the Management of Exhibition Poultry. Profusely Illustrated. In doth 
gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Poultry for Profit. The Practical Management of Utility Poultry, with Illus- 
trated descriptions of the various Breeds. In cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Poultry Incubators and their Management. By J. H. Sutcliffe 
New (Sixth) Edition, Revised and brought thoroughly up to date. An 
excellent book for anyone running or proposing to run an Incubator. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry-Keeping, Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding 
and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for the Table. Fourth Edition with 
Additional Matter and Illustrations. By W. M. Elkingtobt. In paver 
price l/f by post 1/2. ^ ' 
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Press Tffork for Ylomen. A Practical Guide to the Beginner. What to 
Write, How to Write it, and Where to Send it. By Frahces H. Low. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and Bearing all Varieties 
of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, 
Mating, Management, &c., Ac. Second Edition. Mdited by Kempster W. 
Knight. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. Jn doth giU, price 
10/6, bv post 10/11. 

Rabbits, The Management of. Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, 
Diseases and their Treatment, Babbit Courts, &c. By Chables Batson. 
Third Edition, Revised by Meredith Fradd. FuUy Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 112. 

Rabbits, Kxlilbltlon. Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, 
their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. By Charles Eatso.v. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Repousse UTorlc for Amateurs. Being the Art of Ornamenting Thin 
Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. HASt.OPE. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Ouide to the Selection and Cultivation of 
the best Roses. By the Rev. H. Hontwood D'Ombrain, late Hon. Sec. Nat. 
Rose Soc. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged, with a 
Chapter on Insects and Fungi injurious to Roses, by W. D. Druby, F.E.S. 
Fully and well illustrated In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rubber. Para Rubber In tbe Malay Peninsula. Notes and Figures 
in connection with the Cultivation of Para Rubber (Hevea BrasUiensis). By 
W. F. C. AsiMONT. In cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/8. 

Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman's Guide to the Ciniising Waters of the English 
and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Greet, Harbour, and Road- 
stead on the Course. With numerous Charts printed in Colours, showing Deep 
Water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with soundings. By Frank 
CowpEa. M.A. In cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborougb. 
Six Charts. Price 5/-, by poet 5/3. • 

Vol. II. The South Coast, from the Nore to the Scilly Isles. Third 
Edition, just re-written and revised throughout. Twenty-four Charts. Price 
1 lb, by post yiO.' 

Vol. III. The Coast of Brittany, from L'Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

Vol. IV. The West Coast, from Land's End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cluding the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10/6, 6j/ post lO/lO. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Aid- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

Sea-Fishing for Amateurs, APractical Book onFishingfrom Shore, Rocks, 
or Piers, with a Directory of Fishing Stations on the Englisb and Welsh Coasts. 
Illustrated by numerous Charts, showing the best spots for the various 
kinds of fish, position of rocks, &c. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
copiously illustrated. By Frank Hudson. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Sea Flslilng, Practical. A Comprehensive Aandbook for all Sea Anglers, 
on the Best Tackle, and most Successful Methods of Sea Angling on our Coasts' 
ByP. L. Haslope. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price i/6, by post ZiS. 

Sea-Iilfe, Realities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of 
a Young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. E. acramax Coate. With 
a Preface by J. R. Diggle, M.A. /71 cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Seaside IDTaterlng Places. A description of the Holiday Resorts on the 
Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel and Scilly Islands, and the Isle of 
Man, giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all information 
likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to spend their Holidays 
according to their individual tastes. Profusely Illustrated. Thirtieth Year of 
Publication. In one vol., cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/10. Also in three Sections 
as under, price 1/-, by post 1/2 : The East Coast (out of print) The 
South Coast— From Hastings in Sussex to Penzance in Cornwall, inclndino 
the Isle of Wight, Channel and Scilly Islands. 57 Illusti-ations. 86 PHces 
to choose from. The West Coa.st— From St. Ives in Cornwall to Skinbur- 
ness in Cumberland, including the Isle of Man. 66 Illustrations. 129 Places 
to choose from. 

AU Books are Nett. 
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Sea Tepms, a Diotionapy of. For the use of Yachtsmen, Voyagers, and 
all who so down to the sea in big or little ships. By A. Ansted. Fully Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, pnce 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Shadovr Entertaininents,and How to Work Them. Being Something about 
Shadows and the way to make them Profitable and Funny. By A. Patterson. 
Illustrated. In paper, ptice 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Sbavlng, The Mysteries, Secrets, and Whole Art of An Easy Shave, by One 
Who Knows. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Sheet Metal, IVorkin^ In; Being Practical Instructions for Making and 
Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. By the Rev. 
J. LuKiN, B.A. Illustrated. Third Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Sbomr Record, The. Being Part III. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' 
Eecord," for the Registration of Particulars concerning the Exhibition of 
Pedigree stock of every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In cloth gilt, price 
ll6,byposfLIS. 

Skating Card Booklet ; An Easy Method of Learning Figure Skating, as the 
Booklet can be used on the Ice. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 
of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it Successfully. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Meluose. In cloth 
gilt, price ijb, by post 3/10 ; ih half leather, gilt top, price 5/6, by post 6/- 

Sportlng Books, Illustrated. And their Values. Dealing with English 
Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, and Prints relating to 
Sports of the Field. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of 
old Sporting Books or Prints. Many a valuable old prifat has been thrown 
away for want of just such information as this book gives. By J. H. SLateb, 
Author of "Library Manual," " Engravings and Their Value," &c. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. ^ 

Stud Record, The. Being Part II. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors 
Record," for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock oi 
every Description. By W. K.Taunton. In doth gilt, price l/b, by post l/S. 

Swimming for VTomen and Girls. A Handbook of Practical Instruction. 
By Colin Hamilton. With Special Chapters upon Costume and Training 
by a Lady Champion Swimmer, Fully illustrated by unique and specially 
taken Photographs. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collect- 
ing, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. With 
Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montagu Browne„F.Z.S., Curator of 
Leicester Museum. Second Edition. /?l cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

Tennis Topics and Tactics. Representing the Gleanings of Twelve Seasons 
and of a Hundred and Twenty Tournaments concerning the Science of Lawn 
Tennis. By F. W. Payn, B.A., LL.M. With 57 fuU-page Plates of Tennis 
Positions prepared from photographs taken from life specially for the work. 
In cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post bj^. 

Terriers, British : liieir Breedins;, Management and Training for Show or 
Work. By J. Maxtee {Author of ''^Popular Dog-Keeping," &c.). 'Thoroughly 
Blustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. Also in Two Parts'as follow : 

Terriers, English and ISTelsh. Describing in Detail the Yaiious Breeds, 
their Uses, their Points and Show Preparation. Being Part I. of "British 
Terriers." In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Terriers, Scotch and Irish. Their History, Breeding and Management; 
with special sections on Housing, Tiaining, and the Minor Diseases of 
Terriers in general. Being Part II. of "British Terriers." In paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2. 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual on 
the subject. By B. C. Ravenscroft. Third Edition. Illustrated. Inpaper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Trapping, Practical : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, 
with a Chapter on General Trapping and Snaring Birds, and Catching Eats' 
Cats, Otters, &c. By W. Carnegie. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Illustrated. Inpaper, price 1/-, bypostlj2. 

Tuning and Repairing Pianos. The Amateur's Guide to the Practical 
Management of a Cottage or Grand Piano without the intervention of a 
Professional, By Chas. Babbington. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

All Books are Nett. 
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Vamp, How to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Unskilled Musician. With Examples. By J. F. Howbotham. In paper, 
price dd., by post lOd. 

yentPlloqulsm, Practical. A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art ol 
Voice Throwing and Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, VentrUoquial 
Figures, Entertaining, Ac. By ROBERT Ganthony. Numerous Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Xn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-Learners, Teachers, and 
others. With a Supplement on " Easy Legato Studies for the Violin. By 
J. M. Fleming. In demy 4(o, cloth gilt, price 9/6, by post 10/2. 

Yiolins, 'Cellos, &c., A^jasting and Repairing. A Practical Hand- 
book that should be in the hands of all Players. By A. Broadley. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Vivarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting Snakes, 
Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confine- 
ment. By Ret. G. C. BATEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth i/iU, price 
7/5, by post 7/10. 

War Medals and Decorations issued to the British Naval and Military 
Forces from 1688. A Manual for Collectors. Fourth Edition, enlarged and 
entirely revised, carrying the subject up to 1910. By D. Hastings Ihwin. 
Thoroughly Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 
hippet or Race-Dog, The: How to Breed, Rear, Train, Race, and 
Exhibit the Whippet, the Management of Race Meetings, and Original Plans 
of Courses. By Freeman Lloyd. Second Edition. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 11-, by post 1/2. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 
of Bxplanation and illustration of the Game, and how to Play it Success- 
fully. "With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. Melrose. In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10 ; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10. 

Whist, Scientific: its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader being taught by 
Season rather than by arbitrary Rules. With Hlustrative Hands printed in 
Colours. By C. J. Melrose. In cloth gilt, price i/b, by post 3/10 ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post tflO. 

Wlldfonrling, Practical. A very Complete and Essentially Practical Gnide 
to the Art of the Fowler. With Descriptions of the various Birds usually met 
with. Second Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. By W. T. Fallon. 
Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining Descriptions ot 
several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be of service to the 
Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. Bv John Bickerdyice, Author of " The 
Book of the All-Round Angler," &c. Beautifully illustrated from Photographs 
taken by the Author. In doth gilt, priee 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Window Ticket Writing. Containing full instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and using the Various Inks, &c., required. Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to Ticket Writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning 
on Im, &C. Especially written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants 
By Wm. C. Scott. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wire and Sheet Gauges ot the World. Compared and Compiled bj 
C. A. B. Pfeilschmidt, of Sheffield. In paper, price V-, by post 1/1. 

Wood Carving for Amateurs. Full instructions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvings. Second Edition. Edited by D. Denning 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1'/-, by post 1/2. 

Workshop nafceshlfts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints and 
Suggestions, including Directions for the Home Manufacture of Tools 
from odd pieces of Metal ; for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and 
Metal. By H. J. S. Cassal. Fully Illustrated. In clolh gilt, price Z/f>, by post 2/9. 

Wrestling. A Practical Handbook upon the Catch-Hold and Gneco-Roman 
Styles of Wrestling ; a splendid system of Athletic Training. By Perot Lono- 
hurst, winner in the Light-weight Competition, G.G.S., 1899. Author of 
"Jiu-jitsu and other Methods of Selt-Defence." Profusely niustrated In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wrestling. See "Jiu-jitsu," page 10. 

All Books are Nett. 
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EXPERIENCED 
WORKMEN. 

LATEST 
MACHINERY. 

ELECTRIC 
PLANT. 

MODERATE 
COST. 

ESTIMATES 
FREE. 



Large or Small, Much or Little, 

a Card or a Catalogue, One or 

a Million, 

lET US GIVE 
YOU A PRICE 

For we have one of the finest 

equipped Printing Works in 

the Kingdom. 

Your work would be 
well done, and delivered 

TRUE TO TIME. 

The 

London & County 
Printing Works, 

Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 



Telegranuj Bazaar, Londoik 
Telephone : 34 6 6, Gerrard. 



FOR 



SWEET SONGSTERS 




MIXED 



BIRD SEEDS 



Only best tclccied ic«di 

used. Perfectly elcuk amd 

free from dad 



MAKE YOUR PARROT 
HAPPY AND HEALTHY 



ky will 



SPRATT»S 

Parrot Food 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN PACKETS OR TINS 

SftB^U Box of Foods, and Book ok Ckcc Bir4» 
Callar«, pott fr««. 

Sprfttt*s Pateal, Ltd.. 24-29. Fenchvreh St., Lo&ao&, E.G. 



L. Upoott Oill. London •-£auhtt PRINTINO Womh«. Onurt lank. w.c. 



ONE & ALL SEEDS. 

ILLUSTRATES CAT/ILOCUES rRFE BY POST. 



EstablisKeil 




1867. 



ONE & ALL SHILLING COLLECTION OF 12 ANNUALS, viz. : German 
Aster, Clarkia, Coreopsis, Convolvulus Minor, Godetia Lady _ Albemarle, 
Lupinus Nanus, Mignonette, Tom Thumb Nasturtium, Nemophila Insignis, 
Mixed Sweet Peas, German Stock, Mixed Virginia Stock. 

ONE & ALL SHILLING COLLECTION OF 12 PERENNIALS AND 
BIENNIALS. 

ONE & ALL SHILLING COLLECTION OF 12 VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

ONE & ALL SHILLING COLLECTION OF 12 SALADING SEEDS. 

ONE & ALL SHILLING COLLECTION OF 12 SWEET PEAS, viz. : Blanche 
Burpee (White), Queen Victoria (Yellow), Prima Donna (Soft Pink), Lord 
Kenyon (Rosy Pink), Coccinea (Scarlet Cerise), Prince of Wales (Fine Rose), 
Mars (Crimson), Othello (Deep Maroon), Miss Willmott (Rich Orange Pink), 
Lady Grisel Hamilton (Pale Lavender), Duke of Westminster (Purple), Navy 
Blue (Deep Violet Blue). 

Supplied by Agents throughout the Kingdom; 

••ONE & ALL GARDENER'S CALENDAR AND GUIDE," Post free on 

application. May also be had^from all Agents. 
ONE & ALL productions and publications are supplied by thousands of Local 

Representatives throughout the Kingdom. They are delivered, carriage free, 

in large or small quantities. 




Wholesale Seed Warehouses, 

92, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 



ONE & ALL FERTILISERS. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 



THE MORNING SOFT FEED 

SHOULD BE 

SPRAXT'S 

Patent 

Poultry Meal 

A Cooked Pood containing Meat, 

IN SEALED BAGS, 

Per cwt., 20 -. 

Also in Smaller Bags and in 3d. and 6d. Packe 



GIVE AS THE EVENING FEED 



ii 



OHIKI^O" 



A Nutritious and Sustaining Food 
requiringr no preparation. 

20/- pep cwt. Sealed Bag-, also in smaller Bags 
and in 3d. Packets. 



SPRATT'S PATENT LTD. 

24 & 25, Fenchurch 5treet, London, E.C. 

Sole Agents for Hearson's Incubators. 



